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AN OPENING CHAT 


Deah Rkaher: 

For inany veai'S the uecd of a further boolc on 
ihe suhject of figure drawiiig has hccn apparent: 
to me. I havc waitcrl for sucli a htHjk to appear 
whích could be recoirnncnded to ihe nianv 
voung artists wilh whoiii i have come ílj con- 
tiicL Fíiiahy, I have comc to thc realization that 
sucli a hook, rcgardless of oncs abilitv as an 
aulhor, conld bc writlen onlv hy a man actuallv 
in the £eld of comniercial árb who in his experi- 
cncc had met ánd countered with thc actual 
prohlcms that nmst Ih.i clarified. I recall how 
frantically 7 in the earlier days of niy own experi- 
cnce, I searchcd for practical infonnatíoii that 
miglit Icnd a helpiug hand ín makíng my work 
marhctable, Being in the not miiisual position 
of' haviiig to support mvself, it was thc predica- 
ment of having lo malte gtH>d at art or being 
foroed to turn to somelhiug elsc. 

Across thís wide country there are manv of 
you in that predicamcnt. You, also possesscd of 
that unaccountable urgc which seeniinglv comes 
froin nowhere, want tc> spcak the language of art. 
You love to draw, You wisli to ciraw well, If there 
is any chancc, you greatly wish to make a living 
at iL Feriiaps I can help you. I sinccrclv hope so, 
for 1 thínk 1 have lived through every mimito 
you arc now living, Perhaps I can compile sorne 
of the inforiiiation that experieiiec tclls me you 
want and nced, I do iiot pretcnd to undervalue 
the £ne work that has been donc; thc difficultv 
has always íiccn in finding it and sorting out 
wliat ís of pmctical value and putting it ínto 
pmctice. I believe tliat thc greater ehances of 
sueeess líe in the mental approach to the work, 
rather than in sheer technical knowIedge, and 
síncc the inental apprcmch has not often bcen 
stressed, hcre lies the opportunity to serve you. 

I not only assmne that my reader is intercsted 


in drawiug hut that he wishes from his tocs up 

to bccome an eífieíent and sclf-supporting crafts- 

inan. I assimne that the desirc to cxprcss vour- 

sclf with pen aucl pc ncíl is not only urgent but 

almost undeniable, and that vou fccl you musido 

.somethmg about it. 1 feel that talcnt means little 

unlcss coupled with ari insatiablc dcsirc to give 

an cxcelleot personal demonstration of ahi3it\c 

1 feel also that talent inust he in eoiupanv witli 

a eapaeity for unlimited eífort, whieh provídes 

the power that eveutuailv hurdlcs tlic difficul- 

tics that would fruslrate luLewarin cr]thusi;asm, 

Dct us try lo deíine that qualilv whidi makes 

an ariist Ht tick/ ? Every hit of work 3ic docs starts 

out with the premise that it has a mcssagc, a pur- 

pose, a job to do. What is the niost direct answer, 

thc simplest interjiretation of that mcssagc hc 

can make? Stripping a subjeet to its barest and 

most eíheient essentials is a mcntal proccdure, 

Everv inch of the surfacc of his work should be 
■■ 

considered as to whether it bears important re- 
lationshíp to a whole purpose. He sees, and his 
pieturc tclls us the itnportauee of what hc sccs 
and liow he feels about it. Then within his pic- 
ture he stresses what is of greatest importancc, 
and suhordinatcs what must he tlicrc but is of 
lesser importancc. He wíll place his areaof great- 
cst contiast about thc head oí the most im- 
portant eliaraetcr, He wiU seareh tliligcntlv for 
mcans to make that character express tlie cmo- 
tion in facial expression and pose that is to hc 
Úie all important theme. He will fírst clraw at- 
tcntion to that character, by every mcans avaih 
ablc. fn other words ? hc plans and thinÍts, and 
docs not passively accí.;pt simplv l>ecausc it cx- 
ists. Not far baek in thc annals of art thc abihty 
to achieve just a lifelike appearance might havc 
caused some wondér ín a spectator, enough to 
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AN OPFJMING CHAT 


captare his interest* Today with color photog- 
raphv and thc excellencc oí the camera gouig 
perhaps even fnrther in that respeet, we are sur- 
feitod willi realism par cscellence, imtil rncre 
lifelifcc represcntatíon h not enough, There \s no 
othcr course than somchow to go heyond ob- 
vious fact to pcrtínent fact, to characterization, 
to the emotional and dramatic, to seleetion and 
tastc, to símphFicaLion, subordination, and ac- 
centuation. lt is teu per ceiit how you draw b and 
ninetv pcr cent what i fou draw. Equallv defiuing 
evervthíng withfn your picture area, in value, 
edge and detaíl, will add no rnorc than can he 
achieved in photography. Subcrdination may he 
achicved hy diftusíon. by closencss of eolor and 
value to surrounding areas, by simplification of 
insístent dctaífc or bv omissíon. Accentuation 
is achieved by thc oppositc in eaeh case, by 
sharpnesSj ctmtrash dotai.1, or any added devioe. 

I take tliis Opportunity to impress upoii vou, 
my reader, how iniportant you reallv ai e in the 
whole of art procedure. You, vour personahtv, 
yom indivíduality come first. Your píctures are 
vour hv-pmdiLcL EvervLhíng about your pio 
tnres is, and should be ? a little of you, They will 
he a reflectíou of yoitr fcnowdedge, your cx- 
porienee, your observation, your Iikes and dis- 
lifccs, vour good taste, and your thinhing. So the 
reaí coucentration is ccnlered on you, and vour 
worfc follows aJong in thc wafce tíf what mcntal 
self improvement you are making. It has taken 
me a lifetirnc to xcaliTie that. So before we talk 
at all about drawiug, ít is iniportant to selí vou 
stionglv on vourself, to plant that í.irge so deí- 
ínitely in vour consciousness thal yoiumiLst 
know at once that mostof it corncs from the othcr 
cnd ot voui- pcncil ratlicr than the husincss erid. 

As a student I thought there wus a formula of 
somc fcind that 1 wonld get hdd of somewherc, 
and thercbv become an artist. There ís a for- 
mula, but it has not been in boofcs. It is reallv 
plain old courage, standing on one's own ícet. 


and forcver seeldng enlightenment; couragc to 
devclop vour way, but learning from the otlicr 
feliow; expenmeiítation with vour own ídeas 3 
ohserving for voursclf, a rigíd discipline of do- 
mg ovcr that which you can improv c. I have 
never found a boofc thatstressed the iinportance 
uf mvsclf as tlie earetafcer of my abilíty, of stay- 
mg healthv mentallv and phvsicallv, 01 that gavc 
me an ínkling tliat my oourage might be strained 
to the utrnost. Pcrhaps that is not the wav Lo 
write books 7 but I can see no liarm in the author 
rcalizing that he is dealing with personalitics, 
and that there is something more iinportant than 
Lechnique. Jn art we arc dealing with something 
fai removed from a cold scieiiec, where the 
linman elcment is everything. At least I arn de- 
tcmiíncd lo estabJislicd a fcUowshíp w r ith imy 
ieadcr, welcoming him to the craft at which I 
have spent so many years. If I Itave any bluc 
chíps I can pass 011 to him, I lay thcm before him 
so thal he mav join in tlie gamc. 1 caunot pro- 
frss Lo know more than the cxperience of one 
indíviduafc However, one individnal experience 
if wicle enough might vvell cover many cjf the 
problems that will doubtless come to others. 
Solutions of those problems may provide lifcc 
sohitions. I can lav ont an assortrnent of facts 
and fundamentals thal were helpful to me. 1 
can spcafc of the idealizatioTis, the praetical 
hints arid devices that will undouhtedlv make 
drawíngs inore salable. Sincc the requíremcnts 
arc almost uníversal, and sínce my own expcri- 
encc does not vary greatlv from the average cx- 
pericnoe of my coiitemporaríes, í offer tny ma- 
terial wfthout setting up mvsclf and niy worfc as 
a Oritcrion. In fact, 1 would prcfer ? íf it were pos- 
siblc, to suhordinatc my own viewpoint, or tech- 
nical approach, and leave the readcr as frcc as 
possible for índividual decision and self-cxpres- 
sion, i usc my expcríencc merely to clarify the 
gencral requircments, 

It should be obvíous thaL flrst of all, salable 


AN OPENING CHAT 


figare drawing mnst bc good drawing, and 
good drawing means a grcat deai more to tbe 
professíonal than to the beginner. It means that 
a hgnre must be convineing and appcaling at the 
same time, It must bc of idcalistie rather thau 
literal or normal proportíon, It must be relatcd 
in pcrspeetivc to a constant eve level or víew- 
point, Thc anatomv mnst be correet, whethcr 
cxposed tc.i the cj^e or concealcd beneatli drapcrv 
or costumc + The líglit and shadow nuist be íío 
handlcd as to impart a livimg qualítv. lts action 
or gesture, its dramatíc quality, expression, and 
Cííiotioii must ho convinciug. Good drawing ís 
neither an accident nor the result of an inspired 
momeiit when the Muses lend a guiding haixb 
t.ood drawing is a eo-ordination of many fac- 
tors, all tmderstood and handlcd expcrtlv, as in 
a deiicate surgical opeiation. Let us say that 
each factor becomes an ínstrument or part of a 
me’am of exprespion. It is when the mcans of cx- 
piessicm is dcvcloped as a whole lliat inspiratioii 
and individual feeliug comt: ínto p!ay. it is pos- 

y . X be ” at any timc in any 
one or more of the factors. Everv artist will do 
good ones and bad oncs, Ihc bad will hav r e 
to be thrown out and done over, Thc artist 
should, of toni’sc, makc a critícal imalysis to de- 
tcrminc why a drawimg is bad; usnal]y he will 
be forced to go back tc> fundamentals, for had 
drawing springs from basic faults as surely as 
good drawing springs from basic merits, 

I Iut cforc: a usishil book of figure drawimg 
cannot trcat onc phasc alouc, as the studv of 
anatnmy; it must also seek out and co-ordinate 
aíl the hasíc factors upon whích good drawing 
depends. ít mnst consider both acsthetics and 
sales ix>ssil)ilitíes, technical renderíng and tvq>í- 
cal problcms to be solvcd. Otherwise the read- 
er is only partially informéd; he is taught hut 
one angle, and then left to flnunder. 

Mav I assume that you as a young artist are 
facíng a bread-and-butter problern? Whcnever 


VOU achíevé siiífidciit technicai abilitv, there 
wíll ho an income waíting for you. Frorn that 
poiiit on yonr eamimgs will incrcase in ratío to 
your iinprovement. ín the fields of practical art 
thc ranks thin out at the top 3 just as thcv do 
evérvwhere else. Therc ís not an advertising 
agency, a magazine publlsher, a Jithograph 
house, or an art dealer's that will not gk<lly open 
its doors to real ability that is new and different 
It is medíocritv to which thc door is closed, Uiv 
íorti.inatelv rnost of us are medíocre when w r e 
start out; by and largc, most coinrnereia.1 artists 
oi outstandíng abilíty had no more than averagc 
talcntat the start. 

May I confess tliát two weeks after entering 
art school, I was advised to go back home? That 
expcrience has niadc me rnuoíi imore tolerant of 
am ínauspicious bcgínníng tlian I might other- 
wisc have becn, and it has givcn mc additionai 
incentive in teauhing. 

Indíviduality of exprcssion is, without qncs- 
tioiij an artisfs most valnable asset. You could 
make no more fatal error than to attempt to 
duplicatc, for ihe salcc of duplicatíon alone, 
either rny work or that of any otlici individual. 
Use anothei s style as a crutch onIy-until you 
can walk alome, Trends of popuIarity are as 
changcable as thc weather. Anatomy, perspec- 
tíve 5 values remain eonstant; bnt you must díli- 
gcntly scarch for new ways to apply thcm, Thc 
grcatest problem here is to provide you with a 
solíd basis that will nurture individuality and not 
produce imitaHon. I grant thata certaín amount 
of imitation in the earlíest phasc of leaming may 
be neccssarv in order that self-cxpi cssion may 
havc an essentíal hackground. But therc can be 
no progress in any art or craft wítbout an aceu- 
mulation of individual expcrience. The experi- 
cnce comcs best throiigh your nwii eííort or ob- 
scrvaHon, through self-instmcHon, the rcading 
of a book, or the study of an old rnaster. Thesc 
cxperieiiécs arc bundled together to form your 
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working kmiw ; ]eílge, ajid tlie pioccss should 
nevcr stop. New, crcative ídcas arc usua]ly vari- 
ants of tlie old, 

In thís volimie I sliall try to trcat the figure 
as a living thing, its power of moveraent related 
to its strtietnre and its moveunent separated in- 
to several kinds. We shall draw thc nude for 
thf. purpose of lxstter understanding the draped 
íigurc. We shall thinlf of thc figui’c as possessed 
of bulk and wdghl, as being exposed to líght 
and therefore shadow, and hence set into spaoe 
as vvf: know it. Thon we shall try to uridcrstand 
light for what ít is; and how form, with its 
planes of various direction, is affected by it. 
We shall consider thc head and its strncture 
separately. In othcr words, \ve shall provide a 
foundatíon that wtll enable you to niake your 
fígurcs oríginal and convincing. Thc intcrpreta- 
tion, the typc, the pose, thc drama> the costume, 
and the accessories wíll all he vours. Whether 
>our figurcs are drawn for an advertisement, to 
íllustrate a storv, or for a poster or a ealcudar 
w ? ill not ehange appreciablv thc fundamental 
dcmands upon you.r knowledgc. Tcchnit|uo ís 
not so important as thc vouiig artist is íiiclined 
to bclieve; the living and emotional qualitics— 
thc idealízation you put into your work—are 
far more important. So are your sclection and 
taste in costume and setting-provided you 
havc mastercd fundainentals. The smartest 
diess in the world will not l>e effectivc on a 
badly drawn figure, Rxpression or emotíon can- 
not possiblv he drawn into a face that ís poorlv 
constructcd. You cannot paint in color succcss- 
fully without some conceptioii of light and 
color valueSj or even hope to build a composi- 
Lion of figures until you know how to draw 
thcm ín absolute perspective» Your job is to 
glorify and idealizc the cveryday inaterial 
about you. 

ít is my purpose from start to finísh of this 


book to lend you a hand to the top of the hill, but 
upon reachiiig the crest to push you ovcr and 
leave you to your own momentum, I have hired 
and paid the bcst models I could fiud.. knowing 
that the limited funds of the averagc vouug art^ 
ist, would not pcrmit that. If you study my draw- 
ings in the light of a model posing for you, rathcr 
than thinJdng of them íls somcthing to bc dupib 
cated line for line and tone for ton e> I thínk you 
will ín the end dcrive greatcr bencfit. Withevery 
page I suggest you place yom pad at the sidc of 
tlic book. Try to gct tlie meaning behind the 
drawing much morc than the drawing itself. 
Keep your pencil as busy as possiblc, Try figures 
varvmg as mueh as possible from tliosc ín my 
pages. Set up figures roughly, from the imagina- 
tion, make tlicni do all sorts of actions. If it is pos* 
sible to draw from the líve model in school or 
dsewhere, dn so hy all means, utilízing as best 
you can thc fundamentals wc have here. If you 
can takc photos or have acccss to them s try your 
skill in drawnng from tiicm, adding what ideah 
ization you thínk should be therc, 

It inight be a goodplan to read thc entirc book 
at thc start so that you will betfer understand 
the gencral plan of procedurc, Other Unds of 
drawmg such as still Iifc should be suppleinent- 
od ? foi all form presents the general probleni of 
contour, planes, light and shadow. 

Get uscd to using a soft pencil, one that will 
gívc coiuiiderablc range from liglit to dark. A 
thiu, wcak aiifl gray drawing Iias practicallv no 
commcJcial valuc. The swlteliing tt) a pen and 
black drawíng ink is not on!y interesting but has 
rcal value ooinmercially. Use one that is faírly 
ficxiblc, Pull the pcn to makc your linej uever 
push it at thc paper, for ít will onIy catch and 
splutter, Charcoal is a finc medium for study H A 
large tissue or layout pad is exoellent to’ work on. 

Perhaps thc best way is to suggest that you 
use t!ic book in whatevcr manner suits you best. 


THE APPROACH TO FIGURE DRAWING 


The first ehapter of thís book will he treated a little díffereirtly from the 
olhers, as a prelndc to the actual íigure, aud to lay the groundwork of the 
structure we are later to binld. This part of tlic book will be'of especial 
value to the layout inaii and to the artist for the preparatíon of prelim’ 
inary sketches, ronghs, the settiug down of ideas, suggestÍGns of aetions 
and pose, where the figure must be drawn withont the use of models or 
copy. This is the sort of work the ai bst does in advance of the fmished 
w T ork. This t ín other words, is the w r ork with whieh he sclls hiniself to 
the prospective clicnt, In thal respect it is most important since it reallv 
creates opportuiiity. Hc; will be able to prepare this w ? ork intelligentlv 
so that when he gets to tlie final work he will not be confused witli new 
probleins of perspectíve, spacingj, and other difficulties. 

Thc rcader is nrged to give this ehapter his utmost attention sínce 
it is uncjuestionabIy the most important chapter in the booh, and one 
to pay good dividends for the concentrated cffort involvecL 
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1. THE APPROACH TO FICURE DRAWING 


As \ve begin tlie book, let us note of the 
broad fíeld of opportimity afíorded tlie figure 
draftsmau. Startiug with the comie or simple line 
drawings of the newspaper, il extends all the 
way Lip Eiirougli every kínd of po.ster, display, 
and magaziue advcrtising, tlirough tiovers and 
story r illustrahon to the reahins of finc art, por- 
traiture, seulpture, and mural deeoration. Ftgere 
drawing presei'its the broadest opportmiitv from 
the standpoint of eamlng of any artistic eudeáv- 
or Coupied with this fact is the great advantage 
that all thcse uses are so intcrrelated that sue- 
cess ín one almost assures success in aiiother, 
The intcrrelatiou of uíl these uses springs from 
the fact that all figure drawing is hased oti the 
samc fundamentals whích cau he applíed no 
mattcr what use ihe work is put to. Tliis i>rmgs a 
further grcat advantage to thc figure man in that 
hc has a constant market íf he is capable of good 
work. The market ís constant l>ecaiise his work 
fits into so many notches in the eycte of buyíng 
and sellíng which must alwavs hc present bar- 
ring fioancial LTjllapse. To sell onc miist adver- 
tíse, to advertise one must have advertising 
-space, to licive advertising spacc thcrc must he 
attractivelv illustrated magazmes, l>illboards, 
an<l other medimns. S<j starts the uliaiu of uses of 
which the artist is an intcgral part. 

r l 0 top it alh it becomes thc rnost faseinating 
of any art cffoit because it offcrs such endless 
varietv, cncompassíng so much that ít ever re- 
mains new and stimulating. Dealing wíth the 
human aspects of lifc it runs the ganmt of ex- 
pression, emotiom gesture, cnvíronment, aud the 
intcrpretation of oharactcr. What other fields of 
cífort offeT so great a varictv fcjr ínterest and 
genuinc rclíef from monotony? I spcak of this lo 
build vvi tfiin vou that confidence that all is well 


oncc you arrive at vour destinatíon; your real 
concern is making the jOurncy. 

Art in its broadest sensc is a language, a nies- 
sago that can be <;xprcssed better ín no other 
way. It tells us wliat a product looks líkc and 
how we can nse it. Jt describes the elothes aiid 
cvcn the maiuiei s of other tímes. In a war postcr 
it íncites us to action; in a inagazinc ít makes 
charaeters alive and vivid. Jt projects an idca 
visua31y, so that beforc a brick ís laid we mav 
sce 7 lieforc our cyes ? thc fiiiished building. 

There was a timc when the artist withdrew 
to a bare attic to live in seclusion for an ídeal. 
For subjcct, a plate of applcs sufEced, Todav, 
howcvcr, art has become an integral part of 
our lives, and tlie sueccssfnl artist cannot set 
himsclf apart, lie must do a certain job, in a 
definite niaimcr, to a defínite puiposc, and vvith 
a specified date of deíiverv% 

Start at once to take a new intercst in people. 
Look for tvpical clmracters evcrywhcre. Famil- 
iarízc voursclf wíth the characteristics and dc- 
tails tliat distingiiLsh them, What is arrogancc 
in tcmis of light and shadow, fonn and color? 
What lincs givc fmstration and forlorn hopc to 
people? Wliat is the gestnre in relatinu to thc 
emotion? Whv is a ccrtain childish face ador- 
ahle 7 a certain adult face suspicions and un- 
trustworthj ? You must scarch for the answers to 
lliese qucstions and be able to make thein elt’ar 
to your public. This knowledge wíll in tíme he- 
come a parl of you, but ít ean come onlv from 
observ ation and understanding. 

Try to dcvelop the hablt ol ohserviug vour 
siirroundings carefully. Some day you inay want 
to placc a figure in a similar atmosphcrc. You 
cannot suceccd completely with tlie figure un- 
lcss you can draw thc details oí the setting. So 
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OBSERVE YOUR 

begin now to collect a. fllc of ttic detaiLs that 
givc a setting its “atmospherc<” 

Lcam to observe signíficaiit details. You must 
hc concerned witli inore than Marthas hair- 
drcss. Precisely why does Martha in a formal 
gown look so difleieiiL in sliurts ov slaeks? llow 
do tlic folds of lier dress hreak at the floor when 
slie sits down? 

Watch emotional gestmcs and expressions. 
Wliat does a girl do wíth her hands whcn she 
says, Oh, drats wonderful! ? Or with hcr feet 
wiicn she drops into a chair and says 3 “Gosh, 

I m tiredi ? What does a niother s face register 
when shc appeals to the doctor, ‘Is there no 
hope? Or a child's when hc says 5 "Gee, that s 
goodl”? You must havc more than merc tech- 
nical abilitv to prodnce a good drawing. 

Nearly cvcrv sucocssful artist has a particu- 
lar interest or dríve or passion that givcs dii ec- 
tion to his technical skill. Often it is an absorp- 
titm in some one phase of life. Harold von 
Schmidtj lor example, Ioves the outdoors, rural 
lifo, horses, the pionecr, drama, and action. IIis 
work breathes the fire that is in him, Harrv An- 
derson loves pLain Amcrican people - the okl 
familv doctor, thc little whíte cottage, Norman 
Hockwell ? a great portrayer of charactcr, loves 
a gnarled old hand that lias done a lifctíme of 
work, a shoe tliat has seen l>etter davs. His ten- 
der and sympathctic attitude toward Imrnamtv, 
implemerited by his marvelous technical ab)Iity, 
has won him his place in tlic world of art. Jon 
W hítcomh and Al Parker arc at tho top because 
thc:y can set down a poignant, up-to-the-minule 
portrayal of young America, The Clark l>rothers 
have a foudness for dravmng the Old West and 
frmitier days^ and havc been most sncccssful at 
it. Maude Fangel loved babies and drow r thern 
j\one of thcse people could have 
reached the pínnade without their inner 
drives. Yet nonc could íiave arrived there with- 
out beíng able to draw wdl 


SURROUNDINGS 

I do not strongly rccommend becoming 
helper” to a successful artist in order to gaín 
background r More oftcn than not, it is a dis- 
couraging experience. The reason ís that you 
are continuaIly matching youv hurnble cflorts 
agaiirst tlie stellar perfovmance of your em- 
pToyer. You ave not thiiiking and obscwiiig fov 
y° ^ rsolf r You are usuallv dveamíng, developing 
an inferioríty complcx, becoming an imitator. 
Hemember: artists have no jealonsly guarded 
professional seciets. How often have I heard 
students say, i4 If I could just watch that man 
W(> vk> Im surc 1 could get alieadl' 1 Gctting 
ahead does not happen that way. The onlv 
mvstery s if such ít nmy be called, is the per- 
sonal interpretation of the individual avtist. He 
himself probably does not know hís own "se- 
cret. Fundamentals you must mastcr, i>ut you 
can nevcr do so by watching anolher niau 
paint. 1 ou have to reason them out for vourself, 
Bcfore you deeíde what type of drawing you 
wa nt to conccntrate on, it would be wdsc to eon- 
sider voiir particular hackground of experience. 
If vou have been brought up on a farm 3 for irr- 
stancc, you are much morc likely to succeed in 
intevpreting life on a favm than in depicting 
l j0ll g Island societv h'fe. Don t ignove the Ínti- 
mate lcnowledge you have gaincd frorn long, 
evcryday acquaintanee. AII of ns tcnd to dis- 
cx>unt ouv own experience and knowledge—to 
consider qut background dull and common- 
placc. But that is a serious mistake. No back- 
ground is banen of artistic materíal The artist 
wlio grcw up ín povcrtv can cveatc just as much 
ín drawing tumblc-down sheds as an- 
othcr artist might in drawing ornate and luxuri- 
ous settíngs, As a matter of fact, he is apt toknow 
much more about life, and his art is likely to 
have a bvoadcr appeal Todav great interest has 
dcveloped in tlie "Aincriean Scenc.” Simple 
homelíness ís íts general keynotc r Our advertís- 
ing and much of our illustration, howevcr, de- 
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THE NUDE AS A BASIS 


mand the sophistieated and the smart ? bnt it h 
wise to bear íu mind thís newer trend 7 for which 
a hmnble baclcground is no handicap. 

It is true that most artists inust be prepared 
to handle any sort of subject on demand. But 
gradvially cach one avíII be chosen for the thing 
he does best, If you do not want to be typed or 
'catalogned, you will have to work hard to 
widen your scope, It ineatis learning broad 
tlrawang principlcs (everythíng has proportion, 
three dimensíons, texture, eolor, light, and shad- 
ow) so that you will not bc floorcd by coniTnis" 
sions tliat inay caíl for a bit of still life, a land- 
ficapej an animab a particular tcxtnre such as 
satinor knittcd wooL If yon leam to observe, the 
demands should not tax your technical capacity, 
because the rendering of all form is bascd upon 
thc wuy Iight falls upon it and thc wav líght af- 
fects its valne and cclór, Furthermore, ynn can 
always do research on any mifamiliar suhject, 
Most artísts spend as much time in obtainiug 
suítable data as in actual drawing or painting. 

The fundamentals of painting andi drawing 
are tlie same. Perhaps it miglit bc saíd that 
dmwing in genera) does not attempt to render 
the subtletíes of values, edgcs, antl plancs or 
modcling that may be obtained in paint. In any 
medium, however, the artist is confrontcd wíth 
the same problems; he will have to consider the 
horizon and viewpoint; hc whll havc to sct dowit 
propcrly lcngth, broadth, and thickness (in so 
far as hc ís ablc on the flat surface); lie wdll have 
to consider, in short. tlie elements that I am talk- 
iug aliout in this ljook. 

The nude human flgure mnst serve as the 
basís for all figure study. It is impossible to draw 
thc clothcd or draped figure without a fcnowl- 
edge of tlie structure and forrn of tlic figure un- 
derneatli. Tlic artist who cannot put thc figurc 
together properlv does not have one chanee in 
a thousand of success—eíther as a figure drafts- 
man or as a painter* It would be as reasonable to 


expect to become a surgeon without studving 
anatomy. If you arc oflended by the sight of the 
body the Ahnighty gave us to live in 5 then put 
ttiis book aside at once and likcwise give up all 
diought of a career in art. Siucc all of lis are 
either male or female, and since thc figures of 
the two sexes differ so radicallv in construction 
and appcarance (a woman in slacks is not a man 
íti panfrs, even when she has a short haircut), it 
is fantastic to conceive of a study of figurc draw- 
iug that did not analyze the many diflcrences, I 
havc been engaged in almost every typc of com- 
mercial art, and my experieuce conflrms the fact 
that the study of tlie nude is indispcnsable to 
any art career tliat requires figurc drawing. A 
vocational course w íthout such study is a deplor- 
aíde waste of timc. Lifc dasses generally work 
from the living model; hence I havc tried to 
supply drawings that will serve as a substitute. 

Broadly speafing.. there are two kínds of 
drawing: linear and solid. Linear drawing—for 
example, a floor plan—emhraces design or scalc. 
Solid drawing attempts to render bulk or threc- 
dimensional qualitv on a flat plane of paper or 
canvas. The flrst tuvolves no consideration of 
Jight and shadow. The Iattcr givcs it cvcry cou- 
sideration + it is possible, however, wilhoul lighl 
and shadow, to makc a flat or outlinc drawíng 
of a flguie and still suggest its bulk + Therefore it 
ís logical to begin wíth the figure ín flat dimen- 
sion—start out with proportion, can v it from the 
flat to tlic roimd, aníi thcn procccd tO reudcr thc 
bulk in space oi in terms of light and shadow. 

The eye perceives form much more readiiy by 
contour or edge thau by the modelíng. Yet there 
is reallv no outlíne on form; rather, there is a sil- 
houette of coutour, encampassing as much o£ 
thc form as we cau see from a single view ? point. 
We mustof neccssity limit thatform some way + 
So wc draw a line—an outlíne. An outlíne trulv 
belongs wítiiin the category of flat rcndcrmg, 
though it cau be accompamed by the use of liglit 




WHAT ÍS 

and shadow. Thc painter dispenscs wíth outLne 
because lie can deíine contonrs against other 
masses or buildout tlic form in relief by the use 
of values. 

You must understand tlie difference between 
contour and linc. Á piece oi wire prcscnts a line. 

A contour is an cdge, That edge mav bc a sharp 
liinitation to the fonn (thc cdges of a cube) or a 
romidcd and dísappearing limitation (the con- 
tour of a sphcre h Many contours pass in front of 
one another, like thc contours of an undulating 
landscape. Linc figme drawing, evcn as land- 
scape drawing, demands foreshortcning ín order 
to produce the effect of ho!í<3 form. You cannot 
outline a figurc wíth a bent vv hre aiiíl hope to ren- 
der íts solid aspect. Lock for Ewo kiiids of líncs; 
the fiow r ing or rhvthmic line, wcaving it about' 
die fonri; and, for the sake of stability and stnic- 
lure s the contrastíng straight or angular line, 

Linc can hnve infinitc varicty 3 or il cau bc in- 
lensely monotoiious, Even if you start with a 
bcnt wíre, you need not nnake ít entirelv inonot- 
otiouSh You can varv the weight of liue. \Vhcn 
you are drawing a coiitour that is near a vcry 
light area, you can use a light line or evcn 
oinit it entirelv. Whcn the liire represents a con- 
tour that is dark and strong, you can give it more 
weight and vítality. The sllghtcst outlíne draw- 
ing can bc inventíve and expressíve. 

Tuke u p vour pencil and begin to swing it 
over your papcr; tlien let it dnwn. That is a 
“free” line, a “rhythmíc” line, Now, grasping 
vour pencil líghtly beEveeu tíiumb and indes 
finger, draw r lightly or delicatelv. Thcn bear 
down as though you reallv meant it. That is a 
variable ’ lme. See if you can draw a straight 
line aud thcn set down another parallel to ít 
That is a ' studíed” line. 

If you havc considered a line as merely a 
mark. it may be a revelation to you that line 
abne powcsscs so much vuriation that you can 
worry over it for the rest of your clays. lleincm- 


LINE? 

bcr that linc is something to turn to when your 
drawings arc dulí. You can start expressing your 
mdíviduality with the kinds of liue you diaw. 

Now to tlic figure. What is the height-to-wídth 
relatíonsliip of an ideal figure? An itlcal figure 
standing straight must fit within a certain rcc- 
tangle. What is that rectangle? Scc drawing, 
page 26, The simplcst and most convenient unit 
for uicasuring the figure ís the head, A normal 
person wíll fall short of our ídeat by half ahcad— 
he will measure only scvcn and a half heads in- 
stead of eight, Y T ou necd not take eight heads as 
an absclute measure. Your ídeal man may havc 
any proportions vou wish, buthe is usuallv made 
tall. On pages 26 to 29 yuu will fiud various pro- 
portions in hcad units. Note that at any tinie you 
can vary your proportions to suit the particular 
problem, Study these carefullv and draw them, 
tw r o or thrcc tímes, for you will use them, con- 
scíouslv or not, every time you sct up a figure* 
Some artists prcfcr the legs even a littlc longer 
than shown. But, if the foot is shown tipped 
down in perspectivc, it wdl add considerahlc 
length and be abcn.it ríght. 

Il is remarkable that most bcginners" work 
loolcs alikc, Arialyzing it } I havc found ccrtain 
charactcristics that sbould be mentíoned hcre. 
I suggest tliát you coinparc this lLst vvith your 
ow r n work to see if you can locate some of the 
eliaractcristics for improvement. 

1. ComistentUf gratj ihroughout. 

What to do: First gct a soft pencil that will 
make a good black. 

Pick out the blacks in your subject and 
state them strongly, 

By contrast, leave areas of whíte vvhcrc sub- 
jcct is white or vcry líght. 

Avoíd putting ovcrstated gravs in light 
areas. 

Do not summnd tliings tliat aic light with 
heavy lines. 


BEGJNNERS' \VORK 


2. An overabundance oj small fuzzij Une. 

Do not 'pet" in your linc, tlraw it deanly 
with long sweep, 

Dú not shade with a multituile of little 
* pecky” strokes. 

Use liic ííide of the Iead with the pencil laid 
almost fíat for your modeling and shadows. 

3. Features miaplaced in a head. 

Lcarn what the (.ronstruetion lines of the 
head are and how spaoed. (See Head 
Drawirig.) 

Buíld thc features into the con ect spaccs. 

4. Rubbed aivl dirttj á imudhj in a rolí. 

Sprav with hxafive. If on thiu paper, mount 
on hcuvier stock. 

Try never to break the smface of vour 
paper. This is vcry bacL If vouhave done so, 
start over. Keep vour clrawings llat. Kccp 
untoudicd areas scnipuloiisÍv clean with a 
hieadcd eraser. 

5. Too mmuj mcdiums in same pictme. 

Make your subjeet in one mcdiuin. Do not 
combine wax cravons with pencil or pastel 
with something else. Make it all pencíh all 
crayon ? all pastáh all water color. or all 
pcu and ink, It givcs a eertain eonsistenc;y, 
Later on you may combine dííTerent me- 
diums cffeetivelv but do not start that wav. 

6. The tcndencij to use iinted papers . 

A l>lack and wlhte drawíng looks better on 
white paper than anything else, 

If you have to usc tinted paper, tlicn work 
in a color that is harmonious. For ínstance 
a brown or red eontc crayon cn a tan or 
cream paper. 

It is lx;tler to put your color on w r hite for 
clarity, 

7 ■ C opies úf movte stars. 

Thís gcts intensciy monotoiious to unvone 
inspectíng a beginncr’s work. The heads are 
usnally badly líghted froni a dxawing stand- 
point, lake a head that is not wcll known. 


S. Bad arrangement. 

If you arc doíng a vignctted head, plan in- 
tcresting and áttractive shajics, Don't run 
over to the edgc of the paper unlcss whole 
s]?aee is to be squared ofl, 

Uighíights in chalk r 

l t takes a very sLilIful artísl to do thís suc- 
cessfully. 

10 . Unin t eresting subjecls. 

Just a eostume does not make a picturc, 
Everv picturt! should liave some íntercst íf 
possihlc otlier than a technical deinonstra- 
tíon. Heads should portray cliaraoter, or ex- 
pression. Other subjects should havc mood 
or action ot sentiment to make it interesting. 

Watcr color is perhaps the rnost tricky medi- 
um of all Yet most begínners takc to it. Water 
color to be effective shonld be broad in trcat- 
meut, wílh large loosc washes, ánd not too fin- 
icky. If you find vouisclf stippling and pcckiug 
vou can hc pretty sure it will not hc 1íked. 

Watcr color should have a fcclíng of thc “ac- 
cidental or color that has done somcthíng of 
íts own and dned that wav, LoveIy efifects are 
ohtained by dampeniug an arca first and then 
flowiiig the color into thc wet arca, Use a rcal 
water eolor paper or board, for it cau get vt;ry 
messy on a soft and very absorbent paper. The 
lcss you have to go over what vou have onee put 
dowrij, the better. Gcnerally water-eolorists pre- 
fer not to leave a lot of pencíh especiafly dark or 
shaded pcncil showing tlirough. Soine water- 
colorists work by washing in a gencral tone, 
-serubbing out the lights with a soít sponge or 
brush, and washíng in the halftoncs and darks 
over the oríginal tone, Jf you arc imable to 
handlc w ater color in any other way than bv 

pecking in Iiltle strokes, 1 would suggcst you trv 
pastd which can be sprcad and ruhbed at will. 
Oil paint has the advantage that it stavs wct long 
cnough to maneuver thc color as you wish. 


HíAD UNIT 3 


IDEAL PROPORTION, MALE 

FEET Fí^uto f£ z 'fsUtads 



Take ány desírcd height, or pLice poiots toi 
top of head and heels, Dívido into cighths, Two 
and one third of these units will be the rclative 
width for the anale figure, It is not neeessarv at 
this stage to attcmpt to rendcír tlie íinatomy cor- 
rectly, But ÍTx. in youi mind thc divisions. 

Draw tlic figurc in tlic three positions; front, 
síde 7 and l>ack, Note thc comparative widths at 
shoulders, hips 7 and calves. Note tliat the space 


between nipples is one head imit. The waist is 
a little wider than one hcad unit. The wrist 
drops just below the ciotch, The elbows are 
about oii a linc wílli the navel. The Lnces are 
just above the lower quartcr of tlie figure. The 
shoulders are one-sixth of tlie way down. The 
proportíoiis are also given in Feet so tiiat you 
mav acem atelv rdate your figure to furniturc 
and ínteriors. 
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ÍDEAL PROEORTION, FEMALE 


1 OtiiL Híl,É P&JÍMT 6 Pl 



The female figure is relatively narrowei—two 
heads at tlie widest point The nipplcs arc slight- 
ly lower than in the male, Thc waistline meas- 
ures one head unít aci'oss, lo front the thighs 
are slightlv wider than the arnnpíts, narrower in 
haLk. It is optional whether 01 not you draw thc 
legs even a litlle longer frorn the knees dowTi. 
Wrists are even with crotch, Five feet ei ght 
inches (in heels) is considered an ideal height 


for a girl. Actuallv, of course, the average girl 

has shorter legs and somewhat hcavier thighs. 

Note carefullv that thc fcmale navel is below the 
■/ 

waistline; the maha above Or cvcn with it, The 
nipples and navel are one head apart, but both 
are dropped below the head divisions + Thc eb 
bow is above the navel. It is important that you 
leam the variations between thc male and le- 
male figure. 
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VARIOUS STANDARDS OF PROPORTION 


NORHAL7J4HD5 IDEALiJTlC^S HP5 FATHtOR T 8 RsHDS HEROIC.QHDS 



You can scc at a glauce why the actual or nor- 
mal proportions arc no[ ver y satis£actory. All 
academíc drawings based on normal propor- 
tioirs have this dumpv, oldTasliioned look. Most 
fashion artists stretdi the hgure ev'en b$yoiiíl 
eight hcads. and ín allegorical or heroic figures 
the “siiperhuman” type - níne hcads - may be 
used effcctively. Note at what poínt, or head 


unit, the middle o£ the íigure falls in eucli, It 
would be weil to draw the side and back in these 
various proportirms, using the previous page fur 
h general guidc but changíng the proportion. 
You ean control the appcaranee of height or 
shortness in any figure by the relative sizc of the 
head you use. 
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IDEAL PROPORTIONS AT VARIOUS AGES 
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These proportions híive been worlced out with 
a great deal of cfFort and, as far as J know, hiive 
never hefore bcen put down for the artist. Thc 
scale assumes that the ehild will grow to be an 
ideal adult of eight head imits- If, for iiistance, 
y > aut Lu draw a man or a woinan {about half 
a Iicud shorter tlian you would draw the mau) 


with a five- vcar-old boy; you have here his rcla- 
tíveheigiit. Chíldren under tcn are made a little 
shorler and ohnbhier than normaf since tlus cf- 
íeet is considered morc dcdvable; fhosc over 
ten, a littlc taller than norrnal — for the same 
reason. 
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the flat diagram 


flow TO PROJECTTHE'FLAT PIAQKAM"oNTO THE GROuND PLANE 

TU „ // ll\\\ 

ÍIHS Will prove most useFul í/oo Aítve fe 
dratu uJitkout d wodel íiwíí m forestoorteim^ 

\ 



FlU Lh fkc 16 um.Uj Hur pi^f q; 



ta^rtant, Uslfiíj two plane 5 


FUVT DIAGRAM 



f'ia ^Ti nci j 5 
41liry [> FoE.Í_i rt e 

E H 

lhí »5 F 4 «. C a nd 

5 * crh. y ihTlE 
tUa !tf cira- 
& spez&s 



SUdowj Ca « lco d,^ bijHiif plfln.ltis a V«d/fcrtlw aolidm perspactLe. 

THE FLAT DtAGRAM ls NO HORE THAN ATRAC/NG 
^ A5 HADOW ; WíTH ONLV TWO 0IMEN5JON3- 

JT 15 OUR. MAP. WE CAN J T DQ WÍTHOUT IT — 

NTJL WE KNOW THE WAY # 

pivirfe dia^endís ííHiJ'il 
±l irc ora S enross spflcas. 





_ OtaqrúPH 
SlLIíHíi po ío 
’ PLat4í S 


WC , 4S & F tkc'0ox"of FLjtDi^rqm, 

^ ^ S pec-bws.Yo u d r<f urqffd to Warn iituí wowJfc 
ujOL Lustp ipu cxjtoF difKcutiUs Ufcír ow. 


ShoLDirtt^ Uow ttte prirtctplc 

d pp 1 ieí to diffLcult foresHortemna 
Uo t?<r explamed. 
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THE FLAT DIAGRAM 

OTHER 1MP0RTANT UJE S OF THE "MAP*OR PLAT DIAGR.AIM. 



wi ÍL W 
"Ufl irse 
JimdMS'ioirtq I 
ft<j wrc IflÍEr 



Atl pouitsoí' tlte fiqore CaH be pui ih, 
perspectíve vvHkili<j' l Mop i 'íis qu ide 


Quick' Set up' jh 
peFHSpectLve 


Ouick "Sd" up* of 
'Mcp" 



TlíS proportiovia of oia© fiquire covl^oslI^ be projected btj peirvs ped“j.ye ioottars 
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QU1CK SBT-UP OF PROPORTIONS 






tljtf* 
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msfr 
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PROPORTIONS BY ARCS AND HEAD UNITS 


R/Í.L, HPIgHT 
fl 


5 utt i nqí^in? Íiikl 



AU ,* 4 to proj«t «it, b p« as otw, tu of tá. 


-f ea.H- T gqck. to fo Ws . 

^<ski 

lí— ! 



A S^plíí MAc?tkocJ í?t fiMdtHq lenirHis oMjítflnded Umbs, 


L-Q‘bt.+- ijútj u>ilj do "tlirs jji pírípectivc. 
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PROPORTION IN RELATION TO THE HORIZON 

llow toDuild yoyr piciurc tuuj liqures from, 3H4 e^elev-c-l(or HorÍ 2 on,,wliick 


ttie 


:) 


_IY-~ ^VEL TEJ) 


ÍHOJttÍO^) 


Salccf" &, plcLOcnwvib EshxMisk he.(C|M: 5et pcLvit Ítoi^ fest 
foK iiw HoriioH. pf- f'iv'st f^ure. j c?F £ d Fiqure. 

GAuui kei"qht) (PJcich an^ tuheioi,} 


Pirauo livte UirotJíjVi 

polvvt ba Horizoit 


A 

L 

/ 

é 

\ 









Ttiew, bdcfeto'A" 

af :op ist Fit)ur"e 

Eif'eci- pcrpsindfGijlb^ 
aFc'c&is t^hqore 



Buil^ fiwffS Jf J*íke ovtG\M<£f pintl Divide asvoadid íGwplfíte^rct ha 
you waA wore- q ftruC'fotbriHui. be-fore ^ ^ 


"&mld vwj k píctuirc- 
tosfimj? Horizon.. 


Djv(d^ mfo ^tUis- 

Pule: HoruDM. htustcross oll siwLilar piqures ovloJcwI p 1 <VA& ct Htc somuz poi^t.jSbvé^HcHees) 

HOW TOLWOUTTHUMBNAIL 5KETCHL5 fOíCFlCLJRE PLACEMENT5 AWP 51ZE5 



Ohjc hfjurc. lifwROHtff Exptain 
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THH .ÍOIÍN AND MARY PROBLEMS 



Jol"«.a«d Morq,tiowfllC¥ 
look (F wíj are sittiitd 
'Azav‘V*&wL®vyfy\Q. íanjdí. 




V" Í 




\'i\ , V 

Jf we q<?t b«r>c(at 1 n tWm 
sodocs tke Horizori.JW 
F<qorg 5 ckanqe oqoLi*. 


picture clianqas 
í f w<z 5t<jnd.Tkc komoH 
qoes up witk uj. 



Now {ko Horr^oH vhov^í 
op be^ond Htz pictur'e 

But it stil 1 offafe fiqures 


— 1 ’l ) 

4 T 3 - P 



Now itwe lie dowviHhc 
kon ^oh dropstoOf Thc 
pzrspective diQHqes. 




We wall< bdckwciMd ci«d 
upward ow bko boack 

HoriiQH VI 3 « 5 dbov^^ow. 



fvctt w bev, wc 5ee tbz wí 
Wowí Hecjrl^ directly 
- Qvgrbead. Ho wq-tttf r 


—---3QFT j- — 

ÍFr^wt 5 ít^i í $ f or lo ítiJvc t i 
tfpj ct tu t [/ pu t — ■ 

Hía Mrttó 
Ji^barccí h&lov/ 
tjuí TVinio hJ - j _ 


■ Í% r 1 

■-t'T 


t>! 

Ife 


wHcre we am,GverLfft]Lm 

tí> offected by our owk 

eyelevetor w W ori 


-———_--—— ! —- r -w.^.„ urwuil& r mY nori^cH 

>0n£rmN G5 THAT mVHAPPEM WKENFIúURE5 ar e not related TO A 5mGLE TCUEHORIZOM 



Tlig ^ures oppqgr-hpped or so^how wronq - 


John wioq k?c fqllmo-or 

-—- — 

%L 



Íartj q^tstoo |tuc,-or she maij qet too swi a II - or qppear to be d j vr m cj 


Mcrrq ó o mq qy wt KO atics 




Tkus ettdctii JoliHqid Mar^ 
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FíNDlNG FROPORTION AT ANY SPOT IN YOUR PICTURE 



ihe figmcs areat difFcrenl levtils.) You ean place 
a poínt anvwhere wlthin your spacc and find the 
relative size of tlic figure or portion of the fignre 
at pretist;ly that spot. Obvíons]y everything else 
should be drawn to the same horizon and scalecl 
SO tliat tlié figures are relative. For instanoe, 
draw u key liorse or eow or chair or boat, The 
important thíng is that all figures retain their 
size rclatioiLships, no matter how close or dis- 
tant. A piéture carx iiave onIy one horizon, and 
only one station pointi The horizon moves up 
OT down with thc observer. It is not possihlc to 
Iook over the horizon, for it ís eonstihited by the 
e) e level or lens level of the suhject. The horizon 
on an open, fiat plane of land or water is visible. 
Among hills or indoors it niay not be actually 
visible, hut your eye level deterrnines it. TF you 
do not understand perspcctíve, there is a good 
book on tlie sulíject, Ferxpectim Made Eastj, 
available at most boohscllers, 

5<5 



Many artists have diffieiiltv in placing figurcs 
ín their pícture and propcrlv relating them to 
each other, cspecially if the complete figurc is 
not sliown, The solution is Lo draw a key figuro 
for standing or sitting poses. Fither the whole 
fignre or any parl oí it can tlien he scaled with 
the hoiízoiu AB is taken as the hcad measure- 
incnt and applied to all standing figures; CD to 
thc sitting figi.ires, This applies when all figures 
are on the same ground phme. (On page 37 
tlicrc is an explanation of how to proceed when 



















































■'HANCING” FíGURFiS ON THF HORIZON 



You cciii ha*q\our fíquves OHÍUGHo^izovt lute hq vwckinq utcut thvouqU sLmUav Raur«s Ivt 
samc plíLC&.THls kee|3S tkcrn.oniks saine. qround plane, Note lk>riz:GHCJuis vnenQLtOciistrímd tke 
Seatad women at cMjvl. Tke, onestandLnq wowclh. atLeft ts drau>vt rdait,ve it> tUe m. zn. Sdn-ple? 



tou cdnoJso' Ucmq" heajás on fcUeHotdzovi * Hcve we Uov« measuired o proportLoaaÍG 
liLne.lvt tltis C£i.5€ iicut^ mffvtY Ufí’tids a,i ; dtisbavicedowm Fvgvh tAte Hoirizovt.l Uavc 
tUe wiQutU, tlte womens attkc ír/es. ; takcvt two úcads os anoptiowxl spacc. 
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WE BEGIN TO DRAW: FIRST THE MANNIRIN FRAMF 


THEHR5T PRO0LEM: HOW 5HALL THE WElGHT 0E CARR)£DÍ 





FfcOPOJiTIOM UKE MANfJlfílH FltAME 6L0E. 



WELCHT <m feT-RWl wTh on lft, pogt wt.on both feet 



'NEICHTON p^LV*5 WT.ONEL KMEE,ONE FOOT &PTH KnÍejt 


ALL FIGURE ACTIOH 5HOULD 
BE 8A5ED ONADlSTRIBUTION- 
OF TtlE WEIGHTOFTHE BODV 


tLAripJ AND líHEfeUNE FOtJT Oíit.'T 



W flLL FÍ>UR ;5 


COM0 lN AT,ON HANW,PÉLV,S AKP FE EIT SUSPtNDED 0ACK AMD PtLV »5 
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MOVEMENT IN THE MANNIRIN FRAME 


LET 05 FOR UF& AND ACTlOhJ FRO^ THE VERY BE.GINNING. DRAW.DRAW- 



YOOR FIG 


£ MAV Bt'ILT OPON Ct'RVBp LJNfzS FOR MOVEMENTANp GRAC^- AVQLD Rlí7KT AMGLE5 
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DETAILS OF THE MANNIRIN FRAME 


?? 

[itAP ■ ^ J U 

.1 






C*OTCH 


i5T 





PROPOR-TION UNE f-KONT BA, c. JC 3/q 5 A C K ^ Ftont 

ALL THE TIME YOU 5PFHD OH FH15 F&LUOW PAYS ei<7 Dl VI DEND5 r LEAI^N ALLAfeOUT HiM, 



3HD5, 


THIS IS ASIMPLIFIED VER51QN OF THE ACTUAL FRAME -ALLVOU NEED FOR A 5TART 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE MANNIRIN FRAME 



VOU WM_L 300N LtAí^N TD EVPRjES,? YOuK£ElF. A VITAL. 
ÉXPREj^SlON 15 MOR.E IMPORTANT HtJLp THAN AC CURAC-V. 



|VOU CAM U 5E1 m5TYPEOF Sk£LE=TON WHEN PLANNlNCi ^OOGH^^IAVC^JT^.CONPO^ITIOIN^, 
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OUTLINES 1N RELATION TO SOLID FORM 


A. LET U5 AJjTUME WE H&VE CHJTlINES OF THREE CIRCLE5 5£T ON 5 ADJACENT PLANE5. 



B. BY MOVING CIRCLE5 FORWARD TD A CONMON CENTER,WE PR.ODUCE A* 30LID BALL 


NOW TAKE A COMHON 05JECT. 





50 5 IN ORAWrMtj WE 

M0STALWAV5 TfcV 
TOFEELTHE MIDDLE 
CONTQUR5 A5WELLA5 
THEEDCE5.THE OUT- 
LINE5 ALQNE CAN 
5UGGE5T SOLtDÍTV. 
WATCH HOW WGCS 
PA$5 Om ANOTHERL 


5QUD 


TH15 WILL NOT BE EA5Y UNTIL YOU BECQMÉ ABLE TQ*THINK ALL AROUND 
THE THilslG YOU HAPPEN TO BE DRAWlNG ; TRULY KNOWiNG ALLOFTHE ROR-Mp 
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THE MANNIRIN FIGURE 


The Foregoing has given ns a general frame- 
work to which we can now add a simplificatioii 
of the bulk or solid aspect of the figure. It would 
he both tedíous and superfliious if, everv time 
we drew a figure' wc went through the whole 
proeedure of figure drawing, The artist will 
want to make roughs and skctches that can serve 
as an understructure for pose or action—perhaps 
to cover wdth dothing, perhaps to work out a 
pose that Iie will finish with a model. We must 
have some direct and quick way of indícating or 
settirsg up an experimcntal figure — one wíth 
which we can tell a story. The figure set up as 
suggested in the followíng pages will usuallv 
sufficc. Properlv done, it can always be devel- 
oped ínto the more finished drawiug, When you 
are drawing a mannihin figure, you need not be 
grcatlv conoemed with thc actual muscles or 
how they affcct the siurfaco. The mannfidn in 
drawing is usetí imich as is a íc lay” figurc ? to ín- 
dicate joinb and the gcncral proporlion of 
fxaincw r ork and masses. 

Ihe manníkin serves a douhlc purposc here. 
I bclieve that the student will do imich better to 
set np tbe figurc this way and get thc “feeh’ of 
its parts ín action than to bcgin at once wíth the 
líve modch ft wíll not only sciwe £or rough 
sketches but will also become an ideal approach 
to the actual drawing of the figurc from lifc or 
copy. Tf you have the framc and masscs to be- 
gín witli b vmi can latcr break them down into 
aetual bone and muscle. Then y r ou cau morc 
easiiv grasp the plaeing and functions of the 
musclcs and what they do to the surface. 1 am 
of the opinion that to teach anatomy before pro- 
portion—bcfore bulk and mass and action—is to 
puL thc cart beforc the horscn You eannot draw r 
amusclc correctly withoul afuir estimatc of the 
arca it ocenpies withiu the figurc, without an 
unders tanding of why it is there and of how it 
works. 

Tliink of the figure in a plastic sense ? or as 


something with tliree dimensíous. It has weight 
that mus-t be hcld itp by a frameworlc whieh is 
extrmnclv rnobile. Thc fieshy masses or bulk fol- 
lows thc frame. Some of these masses are lcnit 
togethcr quite closely ard adhere to thc bonv 
sti'ucture, whereas other masses are full and 
thick and will Ije affected in appearanee by 
action. 

If you have ncver studied anatomv, you may 
íiot know that the musclcs fall naturally into 
groups or chunks attaehed in ccrtain ways to 
thc Iramc. We will not trcat their physiological 
detail Iiere, but consider thcm mercly as parts 
ínterlocJced or wedged together. Hence the hu- 
man figure looks very imich hkc our mannildn. 
I he thorax, or chest, is cgg-shaped and, as far 
as we arc concerned, hollow. Ovcr it is draped 
a capc oí muscle extendíng across thc chest and 
down the back to thc base of the spine. Over the 
cape b in front, lie the shoulder muscles. The hut- 
tocks start halfway around in backj from the 
hips, and slant downward, cnding iu rathcr 
square crcases. A V ís formed by the slant above 
thc middle crease. There is actuallv a V-shapcd 
bouc here, wedged between the tw r o pelvic 
boues Lhat support the spíne. The chcst is joíncd 
to the híps by tw T o masses on eitbcr side, In back 
thc calf wcdges intcj the thígh, and in front therc 
is the bulge of thc knee. 

Loarn to draw this maunildn as well as you 
can, You will usc it mudi more oftcn than a care- 
ful anatomical rendering, Since it i& in propor- 
tion in bulk and frame, it may also be treated in 
pcrspeetíve, No artíst could possibly afíord a 
modcl for all his rough prelimínary work—for 
layonts and idcas. Yet he cannot inteHigently 
approach his final work wíthout a preliminary 
draft, ií only art dircctors woultí basc their lay- 
outs on such mannikín figures, the finishcd 
figurcs w r ould all stand on the same floor, and 
hcads would not run off thc page whcn draw r n 
correclly. 
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ADDING BULK TO THE FRAME 


THE GK OUPS Of- H<J5CLE5 SlMPLin&D, 



WiLl STU DY THE "ACTUAL' BONE AND MiUSCLE CONSTR.UCTIOH LATER.GET FHlS , 
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ADDING PERSPECTIVE TO THE SOÍ.ID MANMRIN 



HER& 

OF CVUNDtEtS .NOTE 
howthe ELLI 
NARftOW OOWN 
TH&V MEAftTHÉ 
EYE LRVEL^mf&R 
FROn ABOVE OR 
&ELQW. 


LE.V&L 

FROM THI5 YOUCTET 
THE PRlMClPLEOF 

PER5PECTlVt VN 
TBE ROUND FORMS 
ON TNE FJCURE . 






1 


TR.Y DRAWlHG YOUft MAHNIK|M FlCURETOTHE HORIZ-ON 















































































































ARCS OF MOVEMENT JN PERSPECTIVE 
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PLACING THE MANNJRIN AT ANY SPOT OR LEVEL 


YOO DO NOTUNDtftSWÍP --__ 

PEJ^JPECTlVE, 1T iSADVI^ED 
TO <JET A GOQ& &OOK ON 7HE 
SUaJECT.XOU (*1LJ5T ttNOSV 
JT EVENTOALLV To 5UCCEE& 

YOU dAWNOT 5&T OP A <jOQ& 

CRAWlftJC WrtHOUt IT, 

k 
| 

V.p 

^EIEjCTElP EYEi L-E.VE.L 
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DRAWING THE MANNiKIN FROM ANY VIEWPOINT 



17KAW THE' , Pox''(N pLCXtCTH PERSPECTIVE.DIVIDE EY OIAGONALíj- BUlLp-riANNl Kl N . 
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COMBINING ARCS OF MOVEMENT WITH THE BOX 
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1 ANDMARKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


SUCFACE CHABACTERISTtCS THAT CIVE PUNCH TO THE FIOURE PRAWN WITMOUT A MODEL 
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LANDMARRS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


SURFACE. CHARACTERlSTlCS ON THE BACKOFTHE MALEFIOORE TO MEMOR.IZ£. 






OUTLINE: FA5 JE5 
1 6on E 


FuR^OWAHD BOHe. 


ARM 


f I Foi^riLow 

- - 

CHI>S. IN 5 UdKTLY 

C? (J T 1. n hJ 

5 Í»J^- 


6 LILÍÍEANO FUtLROW 


RjERjDW OFSPÍUE 1$ C’EE.PEST' 
WHEN FLGUU 1 $ F-RECT 

IÍOMEJ___ 

—Ptlftlt.í>WS ■ 

_J>k S hL Tvyq DIMP LE 5 

V. ** 

__V I NDEiMTAT [QN 


Ét-Bow 


lh C 2L Y ftONE ¥ 


ffOLT_QW 5 QF 1'H E fl(J1TQC fc.5. 


c B-E= AS e,S LfrT E.KAl_(CAM pE,Qp WLTT-I SHIP T 

CíP WBiICHTeithéJílEÍ 


WBII5T BíMt 


FAF5 Qfr JHANICJ 


tONVEX 


i-E<J 


outmn^s pass 

C. O N C A. V F: 


bon 1 


mJT-utMEj PAS5 


í Vv v 

ILlÍ 

6 ÍÍEAK IN CsMTLihf 

| 


TÉN DON 5 

1 \ iv 1 


AN W-LE s 



SdtlAfcJÉ.NESS TL> 


TK.Y FKA'*/m<í THIS 

eack, vi ew. fo me 
BEaTYOUCAN, 

WHEH YOU HAVE 
3TUP1EP THE MT)S- 
CLES COME BACK 
ANF PO it AGA' N 



ANp FON*t (jET 
OtSCOURAO EP.HE'S 
A TOUGH OLD Blfco! 










































































































































SRETCHING THE FIGURE IN ACTION FROM IMACINATION 
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DRAW SOME OF THESE. BUT DRAW MANY OF YOUR OWN 








































THE FEMALE MANNIK1N 


THamiN DIFFERENCE BEJWEEN FHE MALE AND FEMALE MANNHON 15 IM THE RELVI5 (D15C5), THE 

HlP BON £5 COME UP TO THE UNE OF THE NAVEL fMALEJHEY ARETWO ORTHREE 1NCHE5 BELOW"), THE 
TEMALE WAI5TL1NE 15 A'BOVE THE NAVELJHE, MALE ATQRJU5T 0ELOW* EEMALE R1GCASE 15 5MALLER 
PELVI5 WtDEf^AND DEEPER,jSHOULDER 5 NARRDW^R*CAPE DRGPS tN FRQN.T To 1NCLUDE OREAST^! 

% 
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SRETCHES 




MANY 5T0DENT5 UNDER- 
VALUE THE. U5£ Cf FRAME. 
AND P1ANNIKIN,&U1 IT IAAY 
B£ THE MOST VALUABLE 
5INGLE ASSET YOU HAVE. . 
YOU AEE UELCT&D TC5 SP|=N D 

time and thought ON IT. 
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THE MALE AND FEMALE SRELETONS 
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II. THE BONES AND MUSCLES 


Tlie furtlier you go in tlic ytudy of anatomy 3 the 
rnore iiiteresting it bcTOmcs. Made of soft and 
pliable material, elastie yct strong, capable of 
unlimited movement and of performing couiit- 
less t'dús, operating on self-generated power., 
and repaíring or renewíng itself over a period of 
time ín wliicb the strongest cí steel parts would 
wear out—tbc luimau body is indccd an cngi- 
neering miracle, 

On thc opposítc pagc thc malc and lcmalc 
skeletons have been set np. I have kept the head 
nnits alongside so thal vou may relate the bones 
to thc figure in corrcct prnportion. 

The shclcton, though strong, is ieally not so 
rigid as it appears. Thongh thc spinc has a rigid 
hase in thc pelvis, ít possesscs grcat Ílcxíhílítv; 
and the ribs. too h though thev are fastened firmlv 
into the spine, are Ílexíl>le. All the bones are hekl 
togcthcr aud upríght hy cartilagc and nuisclc, 
and the joints operate on a ball-and-socket plan 
wíth a f stop” for stabilítv. The whole structure 
collapses with a loss of oonsciousness. 

Strain upon thc musclcs can iisually hc trans- 
fciTcd to thc honv structurc. Thc wcíght of a 
heavy load, for example, is largelv taken over bv 
the boues, leavíng tlic musclcs frtíe topropc! thc 
limhs. Boncs also form a protectiun tO dclícate 
organs and parts. The skull protccts the eyes, tlic 
brain, and the delicate inner parts of the throat. 
The ribs and pelvis protcet thc licart, lungs, and 
other organs. Where protection is most needed, 
the bone comes closest to the surfaee. 

It ís very important for the artíst to know that 
no bone ís perfcctlv straight. An ann or a leg 
drawn with a perfeetly straiglit bone will be 
rigirl and stifif-looldng. Curvaturc in thc boncs 
has mueh to do with the rhvthm and actiou of 
a figm e. It hclps maké it appear alive. 

The chief diíferences between the malc and 


fcmale skeletons are the proportionatelv larger 
pchis in the female and thc proportionatelv 
largef thorax, or rlb case, in thc uude, These dif- 
ferences aeeount for the wider shoulders and 
narrower hips of thc inale; the longer waístline, 
lowcr buttochs, and wider hips of the female. 
Thcv also cause the female arnis to fiare ont 

J 

widcr when they are swinging back and forth 
and the femur, or thigli bone, to he a liltle rnore 
cblique. Thc hair and breasts, of ccursc, distin- 
guidi the fcmale íigure, hut they are merely íts 
most oíivious charaeteristies. The fcmale is dif- 
ferent from head to toe. Thc jaw is less devel- 
oped. The neck h more slender. The hands are 
smallcr and much more delicate. The muscles of 
the arms arc smaíler and mueh less in evidcncc. 
Thc waistlíne is higher. The grcat troehanter of 
thc feinur extends out farther; the buttocVs are 
fuller, roundcr, and lower. The thighs arc flatter 
and wider. filie calf is much less developed. The 
ankles and ^TÍsts arc smaller, The feet are small- 
er and morc arehed, The muscles, in gcncrab are 
lcss prominent, more straplike—all but those of 
the thighs and buttocks, which are proportion- 
atelv larger and stronger in the female. Thís 
extra strengtli is, Iikc the larger pelvís, designcd 
to carrv the extra burdcn of the unborn child. 
Concentrate upon these fundamental dilíer- 
enoes until you ean set np an unmistakable male 
or female flgure at will. 

Note the hladk squares on the malc skdeton. 
Thc;se are bonv prominences w T here the boiics 
are so near the surfacc tliat thev affect thc eon- 
tour. Wlicn the body l>ecomcs fat 5 these spots 
bccome dímples or reeessions in the surfaee. In 
thin or aged figures, tliesc bones protrudc. 

Working frnm life or photographs wíll not 
eliminate the necessitv of knowingauatomy and 
proportion. You shfruld recognize what thc 




REQUIREMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL FIGURE DRAWING 


humps and bumps are—and whv they iire lliercj. 
Otherwise your drawing will have thc look ot 
inSated rubber 7 or a wax department-store dum- 
my. The final work on anv commissíbn of im- 
portance should be drawn from a model or good 
copy of soinc kind k sínce it imist compete with 
the work of men who use models and gppd copy h 
Most artisls own and operate a carncra as <\ ht:lp, 
But it wíll not do thc whole job. Outlines traeed 
from a photogrnpii. because of the exaggerated 
foresiiorteniiig by ihe ltmscs, havc a widc and 



and fect appear too largc. If thesc distortíons are 
not corxectcd, vour drawing will sirnp1y look 
photographic. 

It might be wc 11 to mentíon herc* some of the 
requirements of sueeessful figure drawing. 'l'he 
“sinart’’ femalc figure has some mannish con- 
toius. The slioulders are drawn a littlc wider 
than normab wíthoutmuch slope, the lups a littlc 
narrower. llie tliighs amí lcgs are made longer 
and more slcnder, with tapering calves. When 
the legs are togcther; thcy should tcnicfi at the 
thigh, knee s and anklc. The knccs shóuld be 
srnall. Thc leg ts elongated from tlie kncc dowu 
w ith small anklcs. It is mcrelv a waste of time to 

■f 

show íui art director a fignrc tllat lc?oks large- 
headed, namnv-shouldcred, short-armod or 
-leggcd, wide-hípped, short, fat, dumpy 3 or 
pu-dgv. But a figure may be actuallv bony and 
imusuallv talí uud still please a fashion editor. 

Slimness iiifignre drawing hus becornc ahnost 
a cult What the artists of the Middle Ages con- 
sidered voluptuuus appcal would be plain fat 
todav, Nothing will kili a salc so quickly as fat- 
ness or shortness. (It is a curious fact that short 
pcople are apt to draw short figures. A mau vvith 
a short wifc will tend to draw slrort women.) If 
my figures scem absurdly tall, remcmber that I 
am giving vou thc conceptíon aecepted as a 
staiidard. Tliev vvill not look too tall Lo thc art 
buyer. In fáct, some of my figurcs here are even 


shorter than I would i]istmctive]y draw them, 

Thc essence of successful male figure draw'- 
ing is that it be kept masculine—p1enty of bone 
and imiscle. Thc face should be lean, the chceks 
slightlv hollowed, tlie eycbrows fairly thick 
(never ín a thín line), the mouth full, the chin 
prominent and wcll defined. The figurc is, of 
course s wide shouldered and at least six fcet 
(eight or more heads) talh Unfortunately, it is 
not casy to find these lcan-faccd, hárd-museled 
male models. Thev are usuallv at harder woik, 

Childrcn shonld be drawn faírlv closc to the 
scale of proportions givon in thís book. Babies 
obviouslv should be plump, chruplcd, and 
Ivealthv. Special study shoiild be given to the 
folds and crcases at the nedt, wrists, andanklcs. 
The checfcs are full aud round, the chin ís wdl 
under. Thc upper lip protrudes somewhat, The 
nose is round and sniall and concavc at the 
hridgc. Thcr cars arc small, thick, and round, The 
eves praetically fill thc openings, The hands are 
fat ai*id dímpled and tfiere is considcrable taper 
to thc short íingers. TJntíl the structure of balvies 
is well nnderstood it is almost fatal to try to draw 
thcm witliout good workíng matemh 

Keep alí children up to six or eight vears quite 
chubby. From eight to twclve they can be drawn 
very much as they appcar, though the relative 
size of the head sliould bc a little Lirger tlvan 
liomral. 

If you get into character drawiiig, you may do 
a fat feÍIcjw— but don t inakc hiin too yoimg. Do 
not draw ears too large or protruding in any 
male drawiivg, Thc malo hands should 1>c exag- 
gerated a little ín síze and in the ideal tvpe niust 

lookbony aud muscidar. Sofl, round hands on a 
man simp]y wonT go, 

The art tlirectcjr seldom points out vour faults, 
[íf‘ simplv says be does not like vour dravving, 
Anv one of the above mÍKtakes may account for 
his dislikc. Ignoranec of tlie demands upon you 
is as great a handicap as ígnoratice of anatomy. 


ÍMPGRTANT HONES 
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musce.es on the front of tiie figure 





PfeCTORALiS P4AJOR 
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MUSCLES ON THE BACK OF THE FíGURE 




L^TliSat wus PORSI 


D, 

J H Q!&LIQ U& 

GLUTEUS MÉOIUS 


(JLUTeUS MAJflMUS 


PtRONÉUJ LO«CUS 


thupqn or acn i U-&5 
Joveus 




Pial B rtfjp 

eíftAciu 3 


5EM I TEMPl NOJuS 


TPLú.PlE^tUS 


Pg-LTQtD 

ÍNfr-ftfr gfrtNATU $ 

.RHOM&QIO 
T&ftgg MAJOH 
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MUSCLHS OF THE ARM. FRONT VIEW 



Wí-rtr4 HAKO 14 TuRN€D CiVElH. 


KEY 





I EJELTOiO 
y 01 CE PiS 

3 TftlCfiPS.OUTER. HftAO 
WÍJhEfeilS 3A tí LOTMG 

JB ** SMNBK » 

A BRACH1AU3 AMTICUS 
5 SUPttJATOft, LON<fU5 
£ EXTthSOR CARPl ftADlALIi 

7 r* CíJM hTUhllS 

8 í> 'í orníenfUMB 

9 FLB.XOR CARP] LIIJNARIS 
ÍO PFfQNATOR T£.ftel3 

II FLEXOR CARPl RADtAl_lS 

12 PALMARlS LDHOU5 
9S.53 FLLXORCARÍH ULN4R15 

H EXTEN^OR CARPI ULWAÍLlS 

13 ANCONÉU3 
FLEXOR,S QtTHE'MÁHD 

iT aRACtfLORADniLlí 


ÚIHK 


DftPM THE5E ARI15 
TO HELP FIX THEM 
IN TOUfi. MEMORT 


























































MUSCLES OF THF, ARM, VARIED VIEWS 



































MUSCLES OF THE ]UG. FRONT VIEW 




MUSCLE5 OF THE LEO 


1. PSQAÍ IOACU3 
S,PECTlM ^03 
3 iODUCTOa MACNUS 

4 TlBfALlS ANTLiOÍ 

5 OJNGUS CNGITORJJM 

6 EL.ECTU3 FEMOP-lS 

7 VASTU3 WE^ALlS 
S TAÍT03 MEOlfrUS 

9 CASTPiOCHtMl U5 

LO SpLtUS 


|U GHACIUS 
\ 2 , TEMSOR: FASírAf: LATAE 
13 G(-UTEU3 MiplUS 
J4 ILlOTieiAL BANO 

15 BANU O-F RLCHT&H, 
PATELLAR LLCiAiMeNr 

IT REROhlfeUS ÍjOMCOS 

16 GLUTEUS MAXLMU3 

19 SEMIMEMeftANOSUS 

20 3£MI,Tfc,nCM|slG$US 



BICE.es FEMORIS 
^VASTUS liNTBHLMi&DIUS 
ÍLJ SA(LTOai £ 

24 TEnDgH OFACHLLLtS 
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MUSCLES OF THE LEG BACK AND SIDE VIEW 



15A C K VI ELW 


OUTtll?. S[OB. VI LW 


THES E hlQ OTHEft WAY TQ ACQU'R-E 
A KNOWLEDOg OF ANATOMV TMAN TO 
J D1C ITOUtI' 5TAV VUITN IT UNTILVOU 
CAN ORAW TNE MU3CLE3 FROM M£MORY. 
<j£T RJRTHER SOOKS ON THE SUSJÉCT. 
THE AUTHOR. RECOMVl&NOS THE BOO^S 


BV CtORGE BRLDCTMAN AS EXOELLEHT.THERlE, 
ÍS ALSO AVERY FLNE BOOK OF DlAGRAMJ. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMV BV WALTER F- MOS E3. 
LN THESC 0OOK3 t THE SlJBJECT iS MORE E.X* 
PERTLV COVERfeDp.AhTD MUCH MORt COMPLfTE T 
*rr pavs to^nov/^so ítavwith ít ! 






























































NOW JUST PLAY WITH WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 
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TRY BUILDING FIGURES WITHOUT MODEL OR COPY 
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III. BLOCK FORMS, PLANES, 
FORESHORTENING, AND LIGHTING 


The transitiOTi from outline and specifio con- 
struction to tlie figore rendered in light and 
shndow \s qníte a hurdle, Ofteo the stndent is 
Linable to make this ptrnp. The diffic\ilty arises 
from a lach of conception of the solid. Yct there 
íire intennediatc steps that can make the rcrv 
dcringof the third dimeosioii (thicfcness) fairly 
símple. 

How can a solid form be set into space? How 

do we conccive of it so that we know ? it has bnlfc 

and weight—that wc caii picfc it np or bmnp iuto 

it rj Tlie answcr is that our evc ínstínctivelv rcc- 

-■ ■■ 

ognizcs the solid by thc way light falls upon it. 
As far as the artist is concerned, when there ís 
no light thcrc ís no forrn. Thc: only reason an out- 
line drawiiig-can suggest the solid is tliat the* 
oreticallv a drawíng represcnts the fonn in a 
light that comcs from directly behind the artíst; 
hence thc form casls no shadow visible to us. As 
thc contours and edges tnm awav from us and 
thc light, thcv tend to darkcn until they bcgin, 
to loofc likc line.Sj sharp at tlic cdges and soften- 
ing as thcy approach thc iniddle or closer part 
of the form. We call this "flat lighting/' It is the 
only w r ay that form ean hc rcndei'ed withímt 
shadow, l>ut it does íncludc “halftone,” wliieli 
ím tlic ncst step hetwccn the full light and the 
diadow. The shadow is really there also, but we 
cannot scc it From our viewpoint. 

When whitc papcr is used for thc drawing, 
the paper thcorcticallv represents thc greatest 
light—that is s the phme which is aí right anghs 
lothe source of light. Tn all cases othcr than ílal- 
front lighting, tlie fíjnn is rendered by thc cor- 
rect interpretation of the dírection of thc planes 
awav froin thc right-angle planes, or tlvc turniug 
awav of the íorm froin thc source of ltght, 


The first and brightcst planes arc called thc 
“hght planes." Tlic next plancs are the "halftone 
phmes/ and the third planes, which are miahle 
to reothvc dírecL ligliting beeausc of their anglc, 
are called shadow plancs. 1 Withín the shadovv 
plancs may be those that arc still receiving sub- 
dued, rcflected light; these are called ‘ plancs of 
reflcction/' Form canuot he rcndcred without a 
clear grasp of this piinciple. Thc planes arc 
w r orked out in thc simple ordcr of: (J,) light (2 j 
halftonc, (3) shadow—which is the darfcest and 
is at tlic point whcrc the planc parallels the 
direction of light, and (4) rcílected light. This 
is calJcd ‘simple lighting/' It is unquestionablv 
the best foi our purposc. When tliere are sevcral 
sourccs d light, thc whole conipnsílioii licixmies 
a hodgepodgCj ineonsistcnt vvith natural light 
and liighlv confusíng to the student. Sunlighl 
naturallv givc.s us the most perfect rendítion of 
form, Davlight i.s softcr and morc diífuscd, but 
the principle still holds, Avtifieial light, uiilcss 
cOTitrulIed and h;i.sed upon tlie siui prineiple, ís 
thcflv ín thc ointmeiit. The eamcra mav bc able 

J 

to get awav with four or five sources of light: 

thc chances arc that tlie artist caunot. 

licfore you plunge into tlie intricacies of Jight 

and slmdow, ít vvould be vvcll lo know wlrat is 

going to happen to íorm when liglit strifces it. 

Since tlie Jight ean bc made to come from any 

■ 

diieeLioii, tlic orgaiiization of' Uic lighl-to-darfc 
may start with anv plane as thc light phutc. Tn 
othcr words s iit a top Iighting slight1y lo thc 
froTTt, the plane aeross the breast would bc thc 
lighl plane. Move tlie light to thc side. and that 
plaiie wtmld beeomc a halftout: plaue, Set thc 
ligiit bídow. and tlit: same plane is in sliaflow, 
Ilencc all pUmes are rdatice to the light source. 
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FQRESHQ RTEN1N G 

Let us start, tken 7 witli tlie fonri in the sím- 
plest possible terms. By drawiug bloek forms we 
cut uut the estretric subtletíes of halftone. Con- 
tinuing a plane as a singlc tune on a surfacc as 
long as we can befbrc turning it in another dírcc- 
tíon is siinplificatíon, or massing* Actually the 
figurc is very roimdcd, But rounded swrfaces 
produce such a dclicate gradatíon of liglit ancl 
sliadtiw that it is difi&cult to approach without 
a simplífication and massiug cf these tones. 
Strangely cnough, the simplification is a good 
deal bettcT in the end tlian thc exact plioto- 
graphic and litcral interpretatiom It is somewhat 
lilcc tryíng io paint a tree by paínting cvcry leaf 
instead of massing the folíagc into its bíg fornis 
and worlang for bulk rather than inti icate detaíl 

After we liave mastered tbe Ltrgcr planc, wc 
can soften ii at its edgcs to niold ít into the rnorc 
rounded fonn 7 whíle Vetaiuing all wc can of the 
bigiress of eonceptíon. Qr, we can start wnth a 
big bhxT as the sculptor would start with a 
b!ock of stonc or marble, We hew away thc ex^ 
cess and blocL iu thegeneral mass that w r e want. 

We then subdivide the big, straight planes Ínto 
Smaller ones nntil the ruimded effcct has been 
produced. It is líke goiug around a circle with 
a scries of short, stiaíghl liucs. You may ques- 
tion whv wc do not at once procccd io the fiu- 
ished, sinootR and round form, The answer is 
that in a drawing or painting, somcthing of ths 
individual proeedure and struclural <jualíty 
should remaíu. When it is Loo uuich sniuuLhed 
down and polished, it hccomes entirelv factual. 

The camera can do thai. lu a drawing, howcvcr, 
'finísh* is not necessarilv art. lt is thc ínterpre- 
tation and process of indivídual conception that 
is art and that has value. If you ínchide all thc 
lítcral fncts and aciualitics, the result wíll be 
boring, II is your selectíon of relevant facts that 
will creatc mterest. A sweeping conccpLion car- 
rics with it vitality, pnrposc, and convíction. The 
rnore dctaíled and involved we get, the less 


AND LIGHTíNG 

forceful and powerful is Our message. Wc can 
takc a compass and draw a drclc pcrfectlv, but 
we have left no trace of ourselves ín wbat wc 
have seL down. It is tlic big forrn that docíí the 
job—not the little and the exact, 

On pages 70 and 71 I have tri<;d to gíve an 
inkling of what J mean. Ilerc the surface is con- 
ceived of as having mass and bulk. Thc effect h 
sculptural. It is Iookíng at our mannikin a líttle 
differentlv, If we arc to compose the mannildn 
of simplificd blocks, how shall wc shapc those 
blocks? Your way is as good as mine. íshape 
them anv way you will to arríve at a massed or 
bulk effect, This is thc real approach to *solidíty” 
ín yoin work: actually thiuking of the mass 7 
bulL and weight of it H 

With this approaeh, we takc the art-store 
woodeu mannitin and usc it as a basis for setting 
up a figure (page 72). We go a stcp furthcr with 
thc marmikin on page 73 and attempt to elimi- 
nate thc stifihess of tlie joíntetl parís, stíll think“ 
ing though in tcrms of masses, 

Retaining these ternis we takc solids (page 
74) atid tip thcni, remeinbering atall tirnes what 
eacli secíion <jf the mass would be and whcre 
it belongs in relation to thc whole. We must 
depcud chieflv upon line to render thc form, or 
that part of it whieh goes back ínto space, as scen 
by the eye of the observer. This is foreshorten- 
ing, Actual measurement of lcugth cannot 
be made, since viewing the fonn from one point 
is likc 1ooking at a gun barrel aimcd direetly at 
you. Wc must tliink of Lhe cortours aud form 
iis sectíons lined up one beliiud the other. An 
outline is rarelv sufficieuitj howeverj to represent 
the receding secLioirs; most often halftoiie and 
shadow are iieedcd as well 7 as shown ou page 
75,1 ] agcs 76 and 77 are an interpretation of the 
rounded figure flattcned into planes Uiat go a 
step furthcr tban our simplest blo<;k forms. On 
pagcs 78 and 79 wo place the siuipIiQed forin of 
Lhe liead under varíou^ kinds of lighting. 
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BLOCK FORMS HELP TO DEVELOP YOUR SEXSE OF BULK 
















































































































FHEL FREE TO INVENT YOUR OWN RLOCKS. 



&LOCI«»MCí IN FOftM IS 7HE. 
F’OON PAT tON FOR At,UWC>fy< 
KfiMC>ÉR:Et? <N I^LCi HT AN7 

sH^t'ow. iK^r to^ epvce the 
F omM T0 1T3 SlMPL^SfTBÍHS, 
AÍ7(^MC3 VV HÁTe.VÉK OTx7KF-l 
C*= FlMl^H' rOU WiSH. KEMEHttQ? # 
A 5IHPCE CUGAW CUT 5TATWH6f+T 
ÍS OCTTEPL THÁI'i 3ÁVING tqo MOCH. 
ánatomy ts 5n/OlE[> R^ST TO 
HECp YQU BU1LP 5ÍMPLE FOEMÍ 
CXHN VINO HVGLY, A MftMN KiN wí»LL 
HFLP YOU NOW f OR5o*v|E CA5TS, 
TOU NOT f AT TH»;> STAOL, 

ÁTTEMiPT LÍCHTANP JHAtXíW, 
|F iTJ 700 tJtPFtCULT, ~l U^T 
Í^^AW ^Kj SLOCKY 5HAPt5l 
TKY TO THÉ FQRM ALX 

THfS WAt fcíOCNP, T4-ÍE ORjeCT 
15 'tO C&T OOT Of^ rHE.FLAT 
♦ NTO THP, 50L) P T 
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HOW TO USE AN ART-STORE WOODEN MANNIRiN 



3KCTCH TH& KlANMIKIíH 


t hem buiud youb 
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QUICK SKETCHES FROM THE WOODEN MANNIRIN 
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FORE3HORTENING 



VOU CAN FORESHQCiTEN ANY FORM ORAWlNC INTERHlTT£NT CROSS SECTJON5 ANO CONNECTtNG, 



No MATTE-R WHAT THE FORM ll& U^TCún 6E ORAWM TW5 WAY * BUT YOU MUST COM5) DEft 
TH£ COmPLETE FORMj NQT JU5T TH& ViSl0L£ PORTiON. seWSg FHE FORM ALL AROUND 
































SOME PEN SXETCHES FOR FORESHORTENING 
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PLANES 


PLANE3 THEOR.E T+Cí\L FLATTÉNlNCT OPRlOUNOEiD 

FQRMS AS W£LL AS ACTOÍiL PLAT AREAS. ÍN Aí£T Ais 
EXTR.EMJE 5MOOTHNE5S ^ND RDUNDNESS OF FOR.H 


TEIUD3 TDWAR.0 THÉL SMCpL4ND~FHeYE>tfftAPH LC í'lT 
SrtOOLD &E AVOlD&D fl LIKE THE MéASL&S^ 




THC U 5 P OP PLANES GtVRS MORE OF AjN LNDLVIDUAL 
QOALITY,NOt\vq ART(3T5 WJLL 3EE PLAN&S ALIfeE * 
^SQUARÉNESS'OTROONDED FOkM IMRART3 A CtRTA f N 
RUCGEÍJN6SS ANtí V^TALlTY t A ^OOD AXJOM I3 y ^SEEl 
uow SQUARE. VOQ CAN MkKE THE ROuNt?^ 
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_-Eí 
—' 1 
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HERE (5 A RC>UNO FOR.M 
SET INTC^PLANtj'WftHieM 

OFLICHT HALFfOhie Ano 
SHAPQW. 





{ CHRLPCTlON 
OF UCI-rT ’J 


HEEE. VVE |HfeVE V SQOAR,ep' 
THEROUNPÉD RCÍCIRE (IVTO 
FLANQS. THE. PURPOS& IS 
TO U&E THF-M A£ A BdSlS 
FOR R£NOERiNC LICHT, 
HALFTONt AND -SH& DOW, 
ÍW THE SJMJ^L£ST TtRMS 

AND Ar THH SAME TLM E=_ 

PR&StRVlNC tHE MAlN 

STdUOTURAL FORr'MS, 
n. u 

Wfi THEN SOETEIm tHE 
EDGCS OP THE PJ^AIVES 
ro THE PE.C’ LÍ.É.E. THAT 
WE DCOH OATí 3FACLOK.V 




THSRE 15 Ní stt 
ftvi.b FOft. PL.AHES. 
VOM 6rAvt íhbmw 
VÍMJ TWIHH, *eíT ® 
SUJT THE SUtSJBCT. 


THCi UCtfT PLhHES ARE THtoSC, 

IM LL, LldMT .TMfc^ HALFTCJ 
PLAHÉL5 AftE. TMOSC IM HA|_R 

ljcthTh thc. ™sí*cíí tohe i<& 
that whlch iher úejs the half- 
TOHE ANÍ> JHAPOW, THeWfLECT ' 
13 THÉ LIÍ3HTE.5T TOMt irt TtlE 
ÍHADOW. 


'TcLA 
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PLANES 


|$ |sJO S£TOFPLANE3 WHICH WILL FlT THE 
FlCURÉ AT ALL TIMES, 5JNCETHE 3DRFACE FORM 
CHAHCíeS WITH MOVÉMEHT 5UCH A5 6EMDJNG AT 
THE WAISTjMOVEMENT Ot= THE 5HOULpER5 s ETC 
THE PLANE5AR&OVÉN MAjNLYTD5HOW HGW 


THE FORM5 CAN BE 5!Mf>LI FJ ED * EVEN WHEM 
VOU HAVE THE LíVE MOOELOR, COPV, VOO 
5TJLLWORL< FOR THfi MAIN RUNE5 OF UOHT^ 
HALFfONC AND 5HAD0W ■ CTHERW J5E YOU IA AY 
HAVE AN OV&RPOWER1NG CONFU5ION Of- TQNES. 
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RtMEMe&d 1 

vg^EN working without a 
MODEL OP_ COPV/VOU DPAW 
THE. PLAMES FOR. THE LICHT, 
HALFTOIMC AND 5HADOW ■ 
WrtCN WORKlNCT WITH THE 
MOPELOR COPY, YQU DRAV\/ 
THE PLANES FROMTHEUQtíT; 
HALFTONE ANP 5HAOOW 
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LICHTING 



i.^FLAr licwtínc -CtftoM cnEeqrur iwrsoNT) 
GQQG POnPOSrElt^tiCÍOftATtVE^ SlMPMClTV, 



^ lop StD€“-ONE or THE BÉST. It OVES 
MiAlflMUM UCWr^HALFTTíHe jSMftDOWietF LEtT 



T^CHISTCBlOJS USU/hLlV 6iu. NEVER HA.VE 
UíHT EfiU^LÚU aCTH SlOfiÍ.CLFTÍU^fiOftM. 



S: STAct pramatic ,wei uo, cho aFTLY t u ke 

THt MCHTÍ FlíOl-l A CRATEH, . (LOVV FROht) 



3. V4 SIDí 
UCHt -45° 


LJG HTi MG. PlACE THE 
0«e UCHT tM Lv 



S*TC» - '-AVmRV BEAUTIFUL LlGHTlNCT.THI S 

coveiGREAT lu m inositv to shaoows . 



6"ALL FLaT + -*ftOV|NC HOW£XCE33 LlCJHTS 
maV actuallV tUriiHATe dcmp for.K. 


Ú*10P &ACK - WtTH RtFLECTOR.VEííTCOOÍl 
OlVfiS hGRTAT SOLI &ITV TO THfe FORh, 



«T Vl**J SfrT B*p. AFÍEA^ OF LIGHI I> SHAOóW 
3MOUL0 NEVEfe H E4UÚLG|VE ÚMfeTHfe EQíit. 
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LICHTING 


Horc the camera lends us a helping hand by 
showing the "aetuíd'’ light as it fahs on a simplí- 
fied form, The form has bc-í.n roimded to gíve 
you the gradatioii fiom light tlirough halftone 
to shadow. Nmnber I is a front lighting, eorre- 
spondíng tt) the treatment of a flat and unshaded 
outlíne drawíng. The on!y shadow. nnder the 
cliin, occurs becanse the líght was raised a litlle 
to allow the eamera to be placed undcr it, 
Camera and light, of conrse ? could not have 
becn placed in the ídentical spot, II ad this becn 
possible, there would have been no shadow, An 
all-flat or formlcss lighting may he obtained by 
piling ín equal lighting from cvery direetion 
(Number 8). 

When there is a single sourec of light on the 
object, the shadowed side retíects some of the 
light in a luminoiLS manner. The reflected-light 
areas within the shadow, however, ncvcr be- 
come competítive with the arcas in iiglit h aud the 
unity of the mass of light as opposed to the mass 
of shadow ís maintained. In drawing nolhing 
witliín a shadow arca should ever be as light 
as that within a light area } Iweause reflected 
light is never so strong as its souree. One excep- 
tion might be the use of a minror, That, however, 
would be a duplícation of ihe light sonrce ralher 
than reflcction (refraction). The dazzling light 
upon water is another example of refraction. 

Simpie lightíng, whích means lighlíng from a 
singlc souroc, and thc rcflcctcd Jíght of that 
souree, is the most perfect lighting there is. lt 
renders fonn in its actutd contours and bulk f 
True modeling of form carmot l>c approached 
any other way, since lo ehange tlic norrna! or 
true value of the planc ís to change and upset 
the form; if the value is “off,” the form is incor- 
rect. Since llie photographer niav not have rt:a- 
soned thís out, ít ís better to make your own 
photographs, or at least supervlse the lighting oí 
any photogiaphic copv. The photogi apher hales 
sfiadows; the artíst lovcs them. 






TOV’ WlTH.i UltiHT CEOyHP 
t=C3 RU RE PL ÉtlT lO M . HATLlftA k GOOJi 


>i r 

m- jm- ^ 






. 


HHH 

lCJ.' , íiiiirtCnjpTrfc , t-rnt ÍÍElVtR5fe OF NO l 
fiq OP riiR PPiTCÍi „ D E S I S H A J=lAT e r= F ROTS , 


lt.' V FftLMCÍE <, - LICHTElP D|f£ECTkY FRjQl^L 
BACtt SLLGHTCT TOP, EFFECTLVÉ, 


PvVFti uWEotJPlp. 
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SIMPLE LlGllTINC ON THE FIGURE 



PFSAW 3HAD0W3 FlIRSTjTrtEN HALfTONtí, 
C4ST SHAOOWS ARJE DAP-Kt3T*DONOT 
M4kE FOftH SHADOW3 TOO fcJU&cR . 
MODEL FfiOM SHADOW lu THE LIOHT. 
KEEP 4LL HALFTOhlftS LlOHTER THAN 

SHADOW5. POHTloveR HPPEL UGHT. 


□ Licm íf^per') 
— HALFTOHE. 
m 5HAOOW 
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TRUE MODELING OF ROUNDED FORM 


The simplest way to explain the fandamental 
prínciple of rendcring light and shudow h to 
thirih of a ball wíth liglit focused upon it just as 
the suri lighfo the eartL Tlic area on the ball 
closest to the light is llie high liglit (A) t com- 
parable to noon. If we movc on the suurface of 
the sphere away írom tlie higli light in any 
dircction, we find that thc light hegins ímpcr- 
ceptiblj to fadc into tíie lialftone arca (B), 
which may be cOmpared to twilight, and then 
to last líght (B +), and on to night ( C) > If tliere 
is nothiíig to reflect thc lighl, ihere is true dark- 
ncss; however, if the moon, a refleetor of thc 
suns light, comes up, it will reflect light into the 
shadow (D). When light is intercepted by a 
body, its siihouette falls upon thc adjaeent light 
plane. Thís, the darkest of the shadows, is eallcd 
'cast shadow. It is still possíhie, however, for 
a cast shadow r to piek up some refleeted light. 

The artist should bc able to look at any given 
place on his subjcct and detennine to whieh 
area it belongs — thc light, thc lialftone, the 
shadow, or thc rcflected light. Corrcct values 
miLSt be given in order to obtaiu unity and 
organization of these four fundamcntal areas. 
Gtherw r isc a drawing will not hold togethcr, 
Treatment of líght gives a drawing cohcsion no 
less than structuial foruu 

There are many dhngs you can learn from 
photographs if you usu thcim íntelligcut]y. Rc- 
inember, however, that the rangc of liglít to ílark 
is naiich greater in thc eye than hi pígment. Yon 
eainiot possiblv put down tho full range; you 
have to siinplify ( 



L Ah. hlQHLlOHT /noon" 

H 

e. HALFTONE =l *TVy l Ll GHT * r btlAST LRiHr 
W, C, 5HAChDW -'NlGhT* 

^ D. fcEFLECT ^nOQUUGHT" 

■Á 

Wl E. CftST 5HAOOW *ECL| P3E w 





















IV. DRAWING THE LIVE FIGURE: 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Bcfore you untlertake to draw from thc living 
modek bc sure vou huvc absorbed all tlie pre- 
limiiianes so far dlscusscd. These are: 

The proportions of the idcalized figure 
The gcncraí framework 

Thc rclationship of perspective to the fjgure 
Movcment and action 

Tlu; maimjkin aud simplificd buílding of thc 
form 

The anatímiic construction 
Thc plaues hy which we huíld light and 
shadow 

Foreshortening 

The fundameutals of h'ght and shadow 
The true modcling uf foi m 

Now wlicn you liave to ibaw soinetliíng sot 
up in front óf you, vou must possess still another 
fnudamental skill—mtelligcnt mcasurement, I 
sav "‘intclligetil" beCíiusc vour aim is not mcre 
daplicatiota 

Suppose you bcgin to draw a hu.skv voung 
man, arms nplifted, whoin yon want to intcrprct 
in tcrms of light, halftone, and shadow. You 
have $et your liglit source low and to the righí, 
SO that thcuc wiUbe a vavíed play of ligiil acioss 
ihc form. First. look íor the arca of greatesi lighL 
3t is found on thc chcst uuder the left arrn of thc 
modcl. Nou look fot the whole mass of light as 
opposed to thc wltole mass of shado\v r Skcteh 
ín tlté contonrs of the íigure and block in these 
masscs. (On pageSS yon will fiud the iialftoncs 
added aud the shadtiws relativelv datkcned .) t 
Suggest that vou tisc tlie point of yonr pciicíl 
for the contoui s and tlie síde of tlie lcad for tho 
massing of tho halftoueand shadow. AVhcn vou 
are drawing with a pen, sliadows and halffconcs 


can hc aehievéd on!y by oombinations of lincs. 
But a brush or pencil adapts itself to mass. Ob- 
ser\ ej too„ that thc grain of vollt paper will add 
to Or detract from die attractlvcncss of thc tcx- 
tutc of thc drawing, Because of the method of 
rt'productioiij a coated, smooth paper coutdl not 
be used for th c drawings in this book. Beautiful 
gravs aud darks arc possihlc, however, oti tlie 
smooth papcrs if the side of a soft lead pencil is 
used* Thc halftones and darks may be produced 
in either pcncil or charcdal hy rulibing with thé 
finger or a stiump of papcr, Thc wholc figure 
drawing may be mbbed with a rag and tlie lights 
picked out wíth a bneadcd crascr, 

On pages 86 and 87, look ovcr my shouldcr 
as 1 pioceed with niy own nicthod for drawiug 
a figure. On pagc 88 scc a plan of approach that 
I call tlie \isua! survev." It is less coiriplicated 
than itloofcs, for T havc inchidcd visnal mcasure- 
mcnt lincs tliat, or<linarily, arc not sct down, lt 
is a plan of íinding lcvcl points and plumh points 
and thc angles established by sighliug a con- 
tiuuation of the linc to scc w-hcic it cmcrgcs. 
Tliis is tlie onlv plan I kuow thal can be de* 
pended upou to ofier any degree of accuracv in 
freehand drawing. 

It is easiest to sight in vei tical and honzonlal 
línes. so tbi.it important points directlv acioss or 
inider each otlier are quick1y ehecked," Wheil 
a poínt falls outside the ligure, such as a hand, 
angSes of poiuts within llie figure will help lo 
find it. Whcn ymi havc cOrrcctl v placcd Onc 
poinL proceed to others^ and fhialiv vouí draw- 
ing will eheek with ihe model This principle, 
also illustratcd <m pagc 89, applics to anv subjcct 
bcforc vou and providcs a valuable mcans of 

corroheirating thc accuracv of vour diawing. 






GROUPING SHADOW MASSES 



WHEH DRAWING FROM 
ORPHOTOSjDftAW 
THE CONTOUR3 QF tHG 
HALFTOI4E. AMD SHADOW 
MAJ'JEsT* 3TUD V ALLTHE 

SURFACE AREAS AHD DEE- 
CiOH TO WHAT CLASS 
EACH AREA &ELONGJ, 
IS IT LIGHT, HALFTON^ 
SHADOW, RlEFLECT Q 
CAST SHADQW ? 


FIRST 5TAGE 


A liqht 

B HALFTONE 
B+ D^.HALFTONE 
C SHADOW 
D REFLECr 
e. CAST SHADOW 







































THE MAIN VALUES STATED 



LA5T 


THE VALUÉS WORKEO 
ODT. At O RAW i N Q MlAV 

BE^STOPPtD &EFORE 
ENTH 5 lELV RNLSHEO, 
50METÍMES WHEHA 
DRAWLNQ SO<iCP3Tí' 
ONLT, LT IS PAIt I-lOre 
IMTERE3TI hUS, 


US& THE S|DE OF TM& 
F&NClL- FOR. DRAWING 
TOHB-5 OFL VAUUH5r 
A SHAfeP POLNT EQft. THE 
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THE FAST STATEMENT OF VALUES 
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PROCEDURE 
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PROCEDURE 
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THE VISUAL-SURVEY PROCEDURE 





\ 


MEA3URC &Y HOLDINO pemcil 
ALWAVS AT ARM’s LÉ.NCÍH 


MEASURING THE SUHJECT 

1. Establish two points 011 your ptiper as tlic 
desired lieiglit of pose (top and bottom) 
Draw a perpendieular tlirongh these pointt 
as the niiddle line of snbject, 

2. Lócate the middle point of line (Ja). Now. 
holding pcncil at arin s length, find tlie niiddtc 
point on the snbjcct before you, From the 
nniddle point gel quarter points (up and 
dow r n) T 

3; Take the greatest widtli of tlic pose. Com- 
pare it to thc hcight. In my drawiug it come.. 
just above the right hncecap (about ls). Lay 
the width equallv on each sidc of vour middlc 
poínt up and down. Now locate the middlc 
poíut crossways on your model. 

4. Your two íines will cross at this poiut. It is 
the middle point of your subject. Rcmemhet 
this point on the modeL 
You work out from it in all 
directíoiis. 

5. Now, with plumb líne, or eye, locate all thc 
importanl points that fall bencath one an- 
other, (In my drawing the subject's right Iieel 
was directlv nnderneatli hcr hair al the forc- 
liead s the kncc under the nipple f ete ) 

6. Start by bloclciiig in head and torso and, 
froin the head, sight straight up and down 
and straight across, a!l the way up and down 
the figurc. 

7. For the anglcs, sight straight ou tbrough 
and establish a poiut on the line wheve it falls 
under a known point. (See line of eliest and. 
nipples, The known point is the nosc, This 
locates right nipple.) 

3. If you constantly cheelc points opposite, 
points undcrneath, and whcre thc angles 
emerge, aíter having established hcight, 
width, and division points—vour drawing will 
be accurate, and you wíl! know it ísl 



LEVRL TOíW'fS 
PLUM6 POtt+T S 



PluUMB LhME. 
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DRAWING FROM TÍIE MODEL 
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7HIS RLAW GIVES ACTUAL LlVE PRO- 
PORTlOMMíE ARY ADJU5TMENT5 YOU WlSM 
A3 VOtl Go aloivq. usdael:y ADD A HTTLEl ik LEMGTH. 


COT TVJO ftLOHT ARGLE? from SoM E STFF Ca fe&BO a ftjDj 

MAfc(£ OFF tN INCMfiS ANtf OJPTOtETHfcft .TWS CAU I 
ACULJ3TE.CMT QLVES PROpQftTl<)NA,T& Wlt>TH TOMP-t^tíT 


















































































































































































V. THE STANDINC FIGURE 


Much of the essential eqnipment for professional 
figure drawing is described in the preceding 
chapters. You have now leamed a “means of 
espressíon,” hut yonr use of thut lcnowledge is 
just begínning, From this poínt onward you 
niust 3earn to espress yourself índividualljr, 
showing vour particular taste in tlie selection of 
models, choice of pose„ dramatie sense and in- 
terpretation, characterization, and technical 
rendering. 

Routine Itnowledge aiu! fnct thus become the 
basis for what is oftcn rcferred to as inspiration, 
or spiritual qualíty 3 subjects that are little tlis- 
cussed ín art textbooks, Thc truth is that there 
are no hard-aud-fast mles, The bcst advice is to 
watch for tlie individnal spark and fan it ínto 
flame when you flndit. I r or my part, I liave fomid 
that rnost students possess initiative, are open to 
suggcstion, and are thoroughl v capable of Ixríng 
inspired to express themsclvcs ab!y ( I believe 
that when tlie qualitíes ueecíssary-£or acceptable 
drawing are pointed out s you may be lielped 
tremendously to bridgc the gap between ama- 
tcur and professíonal drawíng. 

Two broad approaches are needed: First is 
the C'OiiC'eption, or “Wliat liavc you to sav?” 
Second is the interpretation, tir “How ean you 
say it? 1 Both call for feeling and individual ex- 
pressíon. Both call for initiative, hnowledge, and 
ínventiveness, 

Let us take the first stcp, Before von píek up 
your pencil, or take a photograph, or hire a 
modefl you must understand your problem and 
its purpose. You must search for an idca and 
interprel it. If the job at hand recjuires a draw- 
ing desígned to sell something, ask yourself the 
following: To whom inust this drawing appcal? 
Shall it bc dircctcd toward a selected or general 
class of buver? Are the bnvers going to be men 


or woincn? L there a dramatíc way of expressing 
the subject? Will a head or whole figure bcst 
serve to emphasize the idea? Should several 
figures make up the eompositien? Will a setting 
aud loeale help or can the message bc conveyed 
bettcr without these? Wliere and hew will il be 
reproducíed—ncwspaper, magazinc, poster? You 
must take iuto accuunt which aíivertising 
medium is to be used. A hillhoard, for examplc, 
will require a simple, flat background and the 
use of large lieads, since thc mcssage must be 
taken in at a glance. Newspaper drawings 
should be plauned for reproduction on cheap 
papcr—i.e., line or siinple treatment without 
subdetv in the halftone. For the magazíne* 
where the reatler has more time, you may use 
the ctimplete fígure and even fiackgromid s if 
needed. The tcndencv, however, is to símplify 
and to strip drawings of all tfiat is not of major 
importunee, 

Wíth the second stepvou advance to the prac- 
tical interpretation of the ídea. Kli mínate what 
vou know to bc impracticah For instance, do 
not approach a billlioard subject wíth several 
eompletc figures, for their expressious will not 
carry from a distanee. Crantíng, then, that you 
rightly ehoose large heads, what are the ty r pes 
you want? What are tlie exprcssíons? What are 
tlic poses? Can you do hetter if you get out vour 
camera and nail down an expressíon that vou 
know cannot hc hcld by tlic liour? Can you put 
Mothcr over here and have room for thc lctter- 
ing also? Would shc be better over there? What 
w íll you choose £or a bachground? WhaL will be 
tbe sty r lc aiid color of her dress? You bcgin, at 
this point, to experiment with thumbuail irn- 
pressions on a tissue pad until vou can say, 
"That's it" aud then, witb all tbe vigor that is in 
you } proceed to provc tliat “that’s it ” 
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VARIETV IN THE 

There is no boofc in tlie world thut will do a 
job for you. There is no art director who can do 
yOur jolj, Even though the ;irt director may go 
so far as to lay out thc general idea s spacc, and 
placement, lie still is aslcing for yuur ínterprcta- 
tion. Agaín, there ís no piece of copv tliat you 
cao Iay down ín fronl of vou which will com- 
plelelv answcr your needs. Another inans work 
was done for his own purpose and for another 
problcm, The principal difference between the 
amatenr íind the professional is that the latter 
conrageously stTikes out ín hís own way, w r hile 
thr fonner gropes for a way of expressing him- 
self. 

Endless variety in pusíng is possible. Pibúple 
stand up, hnecl or crtuieh, sit or lie down; but 
there arc a thousand ways of doing thcsc tbings, 
It is surprising, for example, to observc htnv 
many ways there are iu which to stand up. 

Plau the standing figure care£ully s rememljer- 
ing that s although standing sti.ll ís a stutíc pose s 
you can suggest that the standing íigure is tiapa- 
ble of movement. Onlv wheti you portray a tense 
moinont demandíng rígiditv in thc fignre do you 
arrest the latent movement. To reJieve the static 
feeling, put the weiglit on one leg s tuni Lhe torso 3 
tip and tuin tlic Jiead, or allow the figure to Jeau 
upon or be supported hy somethíng, A fairlv 
good ru!e is never to havc faee and eyes looldng 
straight ahcad and set squarelv on thc shoulders, 
unless you are trving for a definite “straight- 
from-thc-shoulder altitudc” to suggcst defiancCj 
impudeuee, or a pitting of one personality 
against another. This attitiulc reniinds one too 
much oí' the oldphutugraphs in whicli Grandpa's 
head was held in a clanip duriug thc process of 
getting hís libeness. 

See that eUher liead or shoulders are tunied 
or típped, or both. With tlie standíng figure 
everything is rclaxation, balancej and a dístríhu- 
tion of wcight. Any sort of gesture is a rclief 
írom hands hanging motionless at thc sides. A 


STANDING POSE 

self-conscious girl bas the fceling that shc never 
knows wlidt to do witb her hands, The unimagi- 
native artist, tco. does not know what to do with 
the hands oí his figures- But thc girl can put her 
hands on her hips s finger her litiads, fbt hc?r liaír, 
pull out her vanity case ? apply lípatíek, smokc a 
cigarette. Ilands can be most expressive. 

If you show legs, let them he interesting even 
in the standíng posc, Drop one knee. Raise a 
heel Do auvthing except keep thcm glued to 
the íloor sidc by side. Twíst the hody, drop one 
hip, get the elíiows at diffcjrent levels 7 clasp thc 
hands, put one hand np to the face ? do auything 
that keeps your drawing frorn looking like a 
wooden diirniny, Draw a lot of little "funnics’" 
mitíl vou find one that is intcresting, Make everif 
standing figure do something hexíde jusi stand- 
ing. There are so mauy natural gestures possible, 
to combine wíth thc telling of a storv 5 to cxpress 
an idea or emolíon, that it should not be hard to 
bc originab 

Wlien I illustratc a storv, I usuallv read signifi- 
cant parts of the manuscript to thc models. í trv 
to get them to act out situationa as naturallv as 
possible. At tlie samc time I trv r to thiuk of how 
I would act under the eírcumstances iii tlie storv. 
Therc is, of course, the danger of overacting, or 
of usíng geshii'es tliat go beyond tlie natural or 
logicaL which is almost as bad as bcing statie. 

Expcriinent with the lighting on the model to 
express bcst what you have in inind, Give ini- 
portancc to a portíon of the figure by getting the 
stiongest and must concentratcd liglit upun it. 
Sometimes parts of u figure can bc lost in shadow 
to advantage, Sometimes a silhouette may be 
stronger and more compelling than a bríghtlv 
lightcd subject. 

Tlie wbole ganiut of expression is tliere for 
you to ehoose from. Don’t forni a few habits that 
vou continually repeat, Try to make each thing 
ym.j do just as íiriginal in conception and cxecu- 
tion as you possib!y cam 
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THE WEIGHT ON ONE FOOT 
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DISTRIBUTED WEICH'I 
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THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF STANDING 
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SHADOW DEFINES FORM 



DRAW TME SHAPES OF 
THE UCHT, HALFTONE 
AUO SFtAOOW AR.&A5 
A^ CÍWRE.PULLY AS THE 
CONTOUR5 , 


F I LL ifi ThlE SHAPffS 
WITH THE RlCttt TONÉS 
ANO THE FOEIM TAKtJ 
CARÉ OF ITSELF, 
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THE NEARLV FRONT LIGHTINC 
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BUILDING FROM THE SKELETON 



MOST WAV 'no LfeAítM TO 

p ^Aw' FIC'UR.E. PS Tt> &TAtCrWfTR i 

THR fifc&j.erON, OíJILOp iVC IN TTtIÉ &OMfc5 
AíV&' TK£N TR£ MAIN MOSCí-ei oveta. Th^ 
BON65. ’TOtUf CAM STARV WiTH CCJPY 
OF ANy F=PGLJte.E. s C»ft A N'IO&éj_ t M4nY 
PK.OFfc£S|ONA{. ^.iRLTI 3J5 & V t |UP U P 
TPHEi^, F4COte.ES &&te3tei5. ADC»H\íCi THE 
tLOTNINCi, TÍ^V IT WITN VÉJW 
POJft$ AT R te£T . ÉVfiNTUA UL, V THESOHES 
AHt> fr'lUECUEi^ WUlL PeCOMfi rNSTJHct 

AS VOC* PI^AW- VpcI WlLI. SEifc TH&M 
^ teLAfrife^ Op JLJ CHT , HALFTT5INI& AfrlO 
ÍH&&OW, KjSJow THAT 1 T ÍS A^'PAteELNT 
TTi ANY ASTI5TWHO IÍHOWS AMatom Y 

WhtN tHe QTHeiS femlwWES no-r< 
Bt SNÉ 'W rto KNtlwS, TH & 5TF5-L1<7G L£ lS 
TDQ H^Rtí ANVNvAV TD -AO* Trl& HAntOl - 
CAé> OF NOT KnCwi^ú. YOyt^ Tl M| & 
WtjLL t3& TOO P&EOOQS TO FfAVE TO 
& TRA- r If G i. E WITH eONÍTJtLlCTlOrl, AS 
NVÉt.t A^r AU_ THfi OTHfete thtlNCS. 
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ACCRNTINf i THF FOHM 
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ANATOMV TEST 



DO YOU KNOW VOUR N1U5CLE5? 


WC^FTe IN THe NAríE^ Ol= THÉ MU5CL££ 
THEN BACIÍ TO VíJUR ANATOMV 

ANP 5EE IF YOU WEFte CORRECT- 
ir 1 vou CANTT &D IT, YOU NE Ert? fAORE 
3TU OYr CO BAC K an O G^T iT TH 13 T)ME, 
VOU WIJ.L, NE.VE.ft »E í 
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A TYPICAL 

A tijpical prohlem worhed out with an advertis- 
ing art director; 

“Please rough out some little Figures for pose 
onIy;' an art direetor says to you s “to show to 
the i3iárik Kníttíng Company% suggesting our 
next ad, Indícate a one-piece batliing suit. De- 
tails of the batliing suit will be supplied later. 
Use a standíng pose. Tlie figure will be cut out 
against a white background, and th<; ad is to 
occupy a half page up and down in tho Sateve- 
post/ 7 

When vou have made a scries of rouglis, show T 
thc irvo you like l>est to thc art dírector, who 
takes theni to his client. Afterward tlie art direc- 
tor tells you, "Mr, Blaiddilccs these, Pleasc draw 
thern attual size for thc magazine. The page 
size is mne-amd-three-eighths by twelve-and- 
onc-eighth inches. You are to have the lcft half 
of the page up and down. Pcncil will do< Use 
light and shadovv 011 thc figure." 

Mr. Blaulc O.K. s one of yoiir pencil skctches, 
and thc art director says, hí Get your model and 


PROBLEM 

take some snaps, Our elicnt wqii ts outdoor sunlit 
lightíng and cautions us agaínst getting a squint 
in the model s eyes.” 

The next stcp is to photograph a friend in a 
batbing suit. The chanec.s are you will have to 
idealíze her figure vvhen vou makc your drawing 
from tíiis photograph. Makc lter eíght hcads tall, 
Raísc tlie crotch to tlie middlc of the figure. Trím 
the liips and thighs if necessary. 

Slic might be smíhng over hcr shouldcr atyou. 
Ilave hcr hair blowing, perhaps. Find some use 
for the Iiands, Make the whole drawíng as ap- 
pealing as possible. 

Sinee your drawing will be rcproduced hy 
halftone engraving, you have a full range of 
values with which to work, You may use pencil, 
eharcoa], Títho pencil, Wolff pencil 7 or wash. You 
can ruh if you prefer, You aíso have the choioe 
of pen and ink s hrush, or di vbrusln The drawing 
shonld be inadc on Bristol or illuslriition board 
aud shm.ild be kept fiat. Never roll a drawing 
that is to be reproduced. 
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VI. THE FIGURE IN ACTION: 
TURNING AND TWISTING 


Every good action pose sliould have a suggestion 
of “swcep,” Perhaps I can best descríbe sweep 
by saying thatthe movement whidi immediately 
precedes thc posc is still felt. On the following 
pages I havc tried to show tltis swccp or the line 
that the limbs havc just followed. Thc cartoonist 
can add terrifiuallv to the sense of ínotion hy 
drawing his sweep vvith lines back of a moving 
liaud cr foot. 

The onlv way to get sweep in the line is Lo 
have your modcí go through the entire move- 
mont auti obsérvc it CArcft.dly 1 cboosing thc in- 
stant tliat suggcsts the most movement. Usually 
thc action can bc bcst expressed if y^ou use the 
start or finisb of the swccp. A baseball pitcher 
suggests thc most action cither as he is all wound 
up. ieady to lhrow> or jnst as he lets go of the 
ball. A golfcr expresses niovcment best at the 
start or finish of the swing. If you w r ere to show 
hiin on the poínt of hitting the ball, your dravv- 
ing would have no actíon pictorially s and he 
would appear only to be addressiug the ball ín 
liis ordinary stance. A hoise seenis to be goíng 
Jaster whcn liís legs are eiiher alí drawn up 
uiuier hím 01 fullv cstended. The pendulum of 
a clock appears to t>e moving whcn it is at cíther 
extreme of its swíng. A hammer raiscd from a 
nail suggests a liardcr blovv and inore movement 
than if it weic shown closc to the nail 

For psvchclogical oficct in drawing, itis essen- 
tial to acquire the full range of movement. The 
observer rnust be made to coniplete the full 
motioii, or to sense the motíon that has just bcen 


cOmpleted. You would instincHvelv duck from 
a fist drawn way back frorn your íace h w r hcreas 
vou might not withdraw at all from a fist two 
inchcs away. The prize fightcr has leamcd to 
makc good usc of tlris psyehology iii liis shcrt 
punchcs. 

Anothcr meanís o£ íllustrating action is to shovv 
its result or elfect, as, for ínstance, a glass that 
has fallen over and spilled its eontcnts, with an 
arm or hand just above ít, The actual movement 
has been cnmpleted. Another example is that of 
a ivian vl'Lu lias lallcn duvvn after a blow', with 
the arm that hit him stíll extended, 

There axe instanoes, however, wíicn the míd- 
dle of tbe aetion. is best. This is callcd sus- 
pended action/ A horse iu the act of clearing a 
fcnce, a diver ín mid-air 7 a building collapsing— 
are all examples of snspended action. 

I 1 ix in yonr mind the whole sweep of action 
and niake líttle skctches at tliis point. At times 
you can help tfie aetion with a bit of blur, soine 
dust, a facial cxpression. The cartoonist can 
writc in. “Swishr “Sinacb," “Zowíe/’ '"Bing,” 
'‘Crash/ J but you rnav nnt, 

If you perform the action, i.t helps to give you 
the fed of it. Get up and do ít 3 even if it does 
scema little síllv. IF you can studv the aetion in 
front of a largc rnirror, so niuch tlie better. Tlierc 
sliould be a mirror ín every r studio. 

Some of your ' action” camcra shots mav be 
disappointing unless you kecp these facts in 
mind; knowíng them hclps you elick the shutter 
at thc precisc moment 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 



FOLLOW THE SHADOW DOWN 
WtTH THt SIDEOF THE. L£AD 
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PENLINE AND PENCIL 



tHIS |S A GHJIOC ANO 5IMPI.e WAY OF 
R’ENDERINGjPEN OLTTUNE WlTH THE SlDE 
OF THE PENClL, LE/^D FQft SHADlHO p TH| S 
WAS DftAWN ON ^WN&lftlPCE CCQUILLE £ 
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A GOOD METHOD FOR NEWSPAPER REPRODUCTION 
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QUICK SKETCHINC WITH PEN AND PENCIL 
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A TVPICAL PROBLEM 


A typical problem i corked tnit with an art edítor 
of afiction magazine: 

The art eclítor sa^vs, l I have picked for illuitra- 
tíon thls paragraph from the maiiuscript 

“ 'The last act was over. Jackie was removing 
the scant costume she had worn in the fínal 
chorus, She was alone ín her dressing-room, or 
so she thought, until, bv some inexplícable in- 
stínct, she turned quickly toward thc jumble of 
costumes hanging íu her wardiobe» Tlieie was 
unmistalcable movemeut in the glítter of se- 
qums, 

Now,” contínues the cditor, “I’d likc to see 
a rough or tA\ r o in pencil on this beforc you go 
ahead. I think we can use a vignette shape bctter 
than a rectangnlar picturc. Take about twc- 
thírcls of the page. The girl should be featuved, 
bringiog hcr up largc in the spaee. We want 
somethmg with actíou and punch and sex appcal 
but nothíng offeiisive. Vei v little background 
iiecessaiy—just enough to place her, The girl ? 
you know f , has black hair and is tall, slender, and 
beantifuh” 

Proceed to makc several roughs ov thumhnail 
sketehes for vour own approval. It is clear that 
the girl is frightcned and has been caught oíf 
guard. Somcone is liithng—a rather sinistev situa- 
tion. The emotion to commuuicatc and draina- 
tíze is fear. Thc stovy savs she tumed quickly, 
and that she was rcmovíng her scant costuiné, 
and the editor has said thcre must be nothing 
offensíve in the drawing. You must put across 
the fact that she is in a dressing-room at the 
tiicater, A bit of the dressing table and mirrot 
míght be shown, and, of course, the closet or 
wardrobe where tiie intruder is hiding, 

Projcct yourself iuto the situation and ímagine 
her gesturc, the sweep of movement She might 


have pullcd oíf a slippcr. loohing aroimd with a 
startled cxpression. Perhaps thc hands can do 
somethíng to emphasize fear. 

To get an ídea of a chorus costume, go to a 
movie of a musical comedy, Look up some elips 
of ehorus girls. After you imve decidcd on a pose 
or arrangement of the suhject, get someone to 
pose for some studies or snaps. Usc a photo flood 
lamp. Plan the light as though it were the only 
líghl in thc room, shíning over the dre&sing- 
table, You can get dramatic eífects wíth your 
lighting. Go at the problem as seríous!y as 
though ít were an actual eoinmissiou, for íf it 
does become a reality, you will have to be veady 
for it, \ ou cannot stait being an íllustrator with 
your first job + You will have to be judged an illus- 
'trator before you can get thc assignment. 

Take a paragraph from anv magazine story 
and do your version of an illusti ation for it. Bet- 
tt-T, take one that was not illustrated by another 
artistj or ? if ít was, fovget entirely his interpreta- 
tion and sty le. Dont under any circumstances 
copij another Ulmtrator and suhmit the result 
as your tm’u dratving, 

After you have read thís boolí, come Wck to 
this page and try ihe illustratíoii again. Save 
your clrawings for samples., 

The paragraph quoted for illusti ation is, of 
eourse, fietitious. The art director s deinands, 
hovvevcr, are altogether rcal, Most magazines 
pick the situation, Some even send you layo«ts 
for aiTangemcnt, for space filling, text space, et 
cetera. AU send the manuscript for you to digcst. 
Some ask you to pick the spots and show them 
í'Oughs flrst. Most like to see what they arc goíng 
to get before you do the Enal drawings. You may 
work in any medium for bkck and white half- 
Lone reproduction. 
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VII. FORWARD MOVEMENT: 
THE TIPPED LINE OF BALANCE 


The thcory oí depicting forward movement (anv 
action that carríes tlic whole l>ody forwar-d) re^ 
tpircs that [he top always be shown aliead of 
thc base. If von balance a polc on yoor hand ? 
you must follow with vour hand ihe inovcmcnt 
of thc top of Lhe pole. If ít leans in any direclion 
aud you move tlic base íii the same direetion at 
the sanie spccd, the pole maintaiiis a constant 
slant betwecn base and top H And the fastcr it 
goes the greatcr the slant. 

So with figures in forward movement. A line 
drawni down through the iniddlc oí the forward- 
moving figm e will slant exactly as tlic pole does. 
II you think oí a piekct fence vvith all. the palings 
slanted and parallel, instcad of verticaf you 
have a elear idca of the linc of balance ín fcnvard 
inovemcnt* On pagcs 118 and 119 is a series of 
pictures taken with a fast lens, for the motion 
picture eamera is aetuallv too slow ? to stop move- 
ment for “still” reproduction and enlargement, 
The separate shots were talren at split secouds 
apart and píeeed together Lo show the progrcs- 
sion of the movcment. I wished particuíai;ly to 
have thc figui'e remain the samc si?;e throughout 
the sequence + The photographs rcveal many 
faets, not apparent to the nalted cve, about wbat 
takes plaec in the a'cts of runiiing or walLing, 

In walbing or iuiiumg, the line of balance re- 
mains a coiistunt forward slant as long as the 
same speed is íriaintaiiied and tips uiore as the 
specd is incrcascd. This change ís hard to see 
becanse the moving arms and legs distract one s 
attcntion from the action. A person must lean 
the body forward to take a normal step. The 
balancc is eaught by the forward foot. The for- 
ward push comes from the foot ín back. Thc 
arms movc ín reverse of the legs, so that, when 


tlic left leg goes forward, Lhe lcft arm goes baeb 
The ceutcr oí thc stride evprcsses Lhe lcastmove- 
mcnL \ote the last picture ou page 119. For this 
photograph niy model stood still and tricti to 
posc as if he wcre moving. Vou will sce at oncc 
how unconvincing the motion ís. Jt is nol the 
íaultof the modcl but thefact that tfic important 
prineiple of forward movement ís not working 
in the pose, Movcment drawn without consid- 
eration for thc tipped Une of balanoc will not 
gíve the iinpression of forward movemcnt. The 
drawing, no matter how anatomicallv correct, 
will rescmble the movement of a jumping-jack 
suspended from a string. 

The tipped lirie may he placed lightly on your 
paper and the figure built upon it. Technical^, 
a heel should nevcr be plaeed directly under Lhe 
head hut ín back of it, Lo givc moLion. Tlie foot 
that is carrying the weight and pushing slioiild 
alwavs be in back oí Lhe line of balance. 

We thiiik of the act of walking as if the foot 
describes an arc with the hip as center. What 
actuallv happens is that the híp descríbes tbe arc 
wíLh tlie foot as centcr, Eacli stcp is a centci wíth 
a fan1ike movcment going on abovc it. The foot 
fbat is oj} tlic ground swings in an are forward 
from the hip, whereas tlie fool on the ground 
reverscs the arc. As we walk along, what hap- 
pcns js tliis: foot movcs body, body moves foot, 
foot movcs body ? hody moves foot. Each leg 
tatcs the job ovér as sc.K.)n as ít is put on the 
ground, and the otlier lcg relaxcs and swings 
forward, mostly by mornentmn, until it takcs 
over. Both actioiis go on sinmItan.eously. 

Hip and kncc drop on thc relaxed side. The 
leg ccLiTjnng Lhe wcight is straíght as it passes 
undei the hip and bends at Lhe knce as Lhc heel 
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cornes up. Pbotograplis illustrate this clearlv. 
The relaxed lcg is hent at the knee as It swings 
forward. It does not straíghten oot untíl after it 
has passed the other knee. Thís is very well dtv 
fined ín the side views of the waUting poses. The 
legs are both fairly straight at thc extremes of 
the stride, Flere again is that paradox, that tlie 
legs seem to express most motion at the start or 
finish of the sweep descrihed ín thc last ehapter. 

Note particularly how irmeh the girl's flying Jmír 
adds to the movement ín theruimingposes. Also, 
tlie girl riins with arms heut, altliough in walk> 
itig they sw itig naturally as they hang down. 

Tr> r to base \valkitig ancl running poses on 
pbotos of actual muveinent. Thev are w T ell w r orth 
obtaming—and those given here will pxove valu- 
able for reference in a pineli. To gctall tbe actíon 
that is in a stridc would require a slow-motion 
sequence, witli page after pagc of pictures re- 
procluced to any practíeal sizc. 1 fcel tliis is 
hardlv necessary; eareful study of tlie tw r o fol- 
lowiug pages should suffice. 

Start drawing mannikin poses. See if you can 4 
in a series of small frame\vork skctcbes, draw all 
thc way tbrougb a oomplete stride. In drawing 
back víews of walking poscs, reniember tbat the 
pushing lcg in back of the figure is straight until 
the heel leaves the ground, tbc hccl and toes 
being lifled by the bending knee. 

The use of cameras by artists is a controversial 
subjcct. Yet the demands on the present-day 
artist for acti£)n 7 cxprcssión, and dramatic íntcr- 
pretatiou are so esactíng ihat it sccms a bit 
ridiculoiis to fake thesc tliiugs when the aclual 
knowledge is so casy to obtain by means of a 
camera. I do not admire a photographicdookíng 
drawíng, but I certainly detest a drawing tbat is 
mcanttuhavc vírilíty and convicLíon but is inane 
and static through ígnorancc Or lazíness on the 
part of thc ai tist. Thc fact that you can learn 
things of value from thc camcra is reason enough 
for you 7 as an aitist, Lo liave and use one. 


The source of your kr30w r lcdgc, as mentioned 
before, ís immateriaL Why put a model through 
the ordeal of trying to keep a vivacíous smile on 
by the hour? No one can hold such a pose. We 
can leara more alxiut a smile from the camera in 
five minutes thau w r c can in five vears of trying 
Lo ' cateh” it vvitli the cyc alone. Limbs move too 
fast for thc naked eye to record. Exprcssions 
chauge and are gunc in an ínstant, The camera 
is thc one means of naíling these dowm so that 
w T e can studv them by thc bour, It is an un- 
pardonable sin mercly to copy. If yuuhave noth- 
ing of ymir own to add, have no fccÍíng about 
it and arc satisfied, technícally t w ith tlie manner 
of trealment and havc no desíie to change this, 
thcn throw away vour penciL and brushes and 
use the camera onlv. Thcrc will be many in- 
stances where you won’t know what else to do 
bul Lo copy, but tliesc instanoes will be fewer 
as you try to express what you feel and hke 
Lhro ugli your inereasmg technical knowledge. 

Use your camera for all ít's worth as part of 
your equipment, But keep it as equipment—not 
the endj but a menns, just as your knowledge of 
anatomy h a íneans. Every suceessful artist 
w'honi I know, thougli íL may he heresy to sav 
so, has a camera and uses it, Many artísts I know r 
are esperL phoLographers, takíng tbcir owm pic- 
tnres and developing thern. Most use the small 
or candid varietv o£ camera and. cnlarge tbeir 
prints, Tlic camcra broadens their scope tre- 
mendously in securing data outside the studio. 
Stait saving for a camera right now if you bave 
not already made it one of your Tneans/ 7 

Coing on w itli om- línc of balance, there are 
times when this líne may be curved, In a sense* 
theiij the line of bulance is likc a spring, For 
ínstance, a íigiire may be pusliing vcn r hard 
against something. The pushiug would bend his 
figure backward. Again, if hc w r cre pullíng hard, 
ít would bend thc figure the other way. Dancing 
poses cau bc built on the curved line, as w r ell as 
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swaving figures, Movemeut cmií be straight as 
an arrow, or curvcd Iikc thc path of a skyrocket. 
Either suggests powerful motíon. 

The vital qualítv to have in your clrawíng is 
the ‘spirit” o£ movement. You cannothe success- 
ful as an artistif youremain seated in your chaiij 
nor can vour drawdngs be successful íf the figures 
you draw remain static. Ninc times out of tcn 
the picture you arc asked to do will cafi for 
action* Art buvcrs lovc actioir It adds zcst and 
pep to your work. A number of prominent artists 
recently revealed tiie fact tiiat the ' drapev” 
figures are out as definitelv as the First World 
War “flapper*” Ours is an age of action. A model 
cannot be left to pose herself, You wíll have to 
t!hnk hard: What can I do witli her to make 
this drawíng síng?' 

The solution ts not easy, for it is a mattcr of 
feeling and interpretation. Today a girl on a 
magazíne cover cannot just bc sweet. Shc nmst 
be vital in every r sense and doing soincthing 
bcsidcs sitting in front of you and having a por- 

trait painted, Shc eannot just be holding some- 
tliíng; the inagaziiie-cover girl has alxeady held 
everything from cats and dogs to letlers from the 
boy friend, Let her swiiu, dive ? ski through fiv- 
ing snow. Let her do anything, bnt don t let her 
be static, 

Pictures have changed, and it uiay be timt the 
camcra and photography have been the cause. 
Ihis does not mean that a drawing canuot t>c 
just as vítal as a camera study, Gnly teu years 
ago thc artist did not fullv rcalizc what compcl- 
ling interest lay in action. Hehad not seen photo- 
graplis snapped at one thnusandtii of a second 
and never drcamcd that hc could do tlus him- 
self. Not only magazinc covcrs but any drawing 
you do will have added selling power with good 
action. To make it tlie right kind of actionj you 
will have to firnl out what actiou really is and 
then study it as you would anatoniy f values,. or 
auy other branch of drawing. 


OF MOVEMENT 

Á word of waming must be added against too 
mudi duplication of aetion, Jf you are drawing 
several figurcs, all walhing, unless thcy are 
marching soldicrs, do not make them all walk 
alíke. Interestíng action derives from contrast, 
All the varictv you can achieve is uecdcd, A 
fígure appears to movc faster if he ís passing a 
stationary or sto'W-movíng figure. 

Important, aLso s is the handling of rnass. 
action: soldiers ín battlc, race horses groupcd 
togethcr, figures scattering away from some 
dangcr. Alwavs pick out ouc or two as the ke y 
íigures. Put all you have in these. Thcu group 
and mass tlic rcst, If you define the individuals 
equally ? thc drawíng becoines monotonous. 
Batlle pictures should concentrate on one or two 
figures ín the foreground, thc rcst becomíng 
suí>ordinatc?d to thcse, It is safe to handle sub- 
jccts filled with action in this way, since too 
mucli atteution to the individuals who make up 
the mass makes for confusion. A group is morc 
powerful than many units, 

There is a tríck you irmst lcam in order to 
capture pose.s that cannot be otherwise obtaiued 
- íor exainple, a falling figure in niíd-air. You 
posc the figure, as you want it, on thc floor. Use 
a flat bachgrouiid, get ahovc tlic> figure w íth the 
camera, and shoot down. Place hím head first ? 
fcct first, or any w r ay you want yonr modeh I 
once did a swan-dive subject by having thc girl 
lie face up across tiie seat of a chair, and from 
thc top of a table I uscd a downward shot. You 
can takc thc figure this way and then rcvcrsc it. 
By shooting from a verv low viewpoint or a high 
one, many seemiuglv iinpossible actíon shots 
may be obtaíned, Thcy must be skíllfully done. 
Ihe artist can disrcgard the shadows that fall 
on his bachground, but thc phutographer cannot. 

Do a lot of expcrimcutiug from imaginatíon, 
from the model, arnl w ith your camera. If you 
can dravv wclfi that ís good. II you ean add con- 
vincing movemetih so miich the better. 
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SNAPSHOTS OF RUNNING POSES 
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THR TIPPED LINE OF BALANCE 
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SPR1NGLIKE MOVEMENT 
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ACTION TOO FAST FOR THE EYE 
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TWISTED FORWARD MOVEMENT 



IF VC5U WANT A F'EMtÍÍÍ- THA.T C3Q&5 tSOT 
PLLlB Oí, SMÉAlí UNC^R TOjJR. HAN D, ÍT 

' f^li^MACOL.Oll ftLAOt PENClJLS 

CÚMt IN A, PULL ASSORTM&NT OP OOLOHS, 
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MOVEMENT IIEAD TO TOE 
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FAST MOVEMENT 
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PUSH OF THF BACK LEG 
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A TYPICAL PROBLEM 


A trjpical problem bascd on the assumption that 
tfou ore emphnjed hy an art service: 

You are wanted in the front ofíice. 

Cood moruing. iVe callct] you ín to meet 
Mr. Saunders. l'd Iike you to get tlie inforiuatirm 
from liim firsthand.” 

Mr. Sauuders: "To make this brief, T aiú 
organiaing a new company for pareel ddiveiy. 
We are starting out with a fleet <>f new tmcks. 
AII wílI bc painted a bright red. Our name will 
he 3 Saimders’ Snappy Service"; onr slogan, 'Well 
delíver LUiy thing, anytime, an^whcre/ We want 
a Lrade-mark designcd to dLsplav promineiitlv 
on our trucks, in our adverti&ing, and on our 
stationery. We d like a figurc of some kird within 
a circle or triangle, or soine other od<l shape. It 
ought Lo be symboIíc of S|>ecd, Ynu can include 
any kiud of device, soch as wings, &n arrow— 
anythíiig that would get across the idea of spccd. 


Plcase doift inake anotlier wínged Mercury, It's 
hcch done to death. It can hc dignified or clcvcr, 
We cannot nsr a messcnger-l>oy device because 
it is not typical of the company. Qur men will 
vvear íiniforms and acapbearing ciur Lrade-mark. 
Please .submíL somc rough ideas in pencil/" 

Take one or two of your íiest roughs and finish 
them in black and whitc for a liue cut. Do not 
use halftone. Kccp theni very simpile. 

Make a fiat dcsígn in black and one or two 
odicr culors for the design to go on thc trucks. 

Design a smalí sticker to be pastcd on parcels. 
This will íncorporatc the trade-mark and the 
lcttcring, "Delivered prompt1y, safely ? by Sann- 
ders’ Snappy Servioc/ 7 Size to rcduce to two by 
three inches. 

Design some direct-hy-mai) postcards for pos- 
sililc use, Tlicse should be simple, oríginal, strik- 
íng, 
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VIII. BALANCE, RHVTHM, RENDERING 


Balánce is a physical attribntc cacli of us inust 
possess. If a figurc is drawn without bahmcc, it 
inítates us subconsciously. Our instinct is to set 
firmlv on íts base anvthing that is wobbling and 
!ikely to fa.ll. Watch how quicldv a mother s 
hand grasps the leetering child. The observer 
rccognizcs quickly that a drawing ís oui of bal- 
ance, and his inabiliiv to do anvthing about it 
scts up a negative response. 

Balance is an cqualizcd distribulíon of wcight 
iu tlie figurc as in anvthing clst\ If we lean over 
to one sidcj an ann or Ieg is cxtended on the 
opposíte síde to eompcnsatc for tlie unequal dis- 
tríbution of weíght ovei the foot or two fcct that 
are the oentral point of divísíon for tlie línc ef 
balance. If we stand on one foot s thc wciglit 
must be distributed much as ít is in a spiuiiing 
top. Tbe figure will then fit into a tríangle. lf 
we stand on both feet, we rriake a square base 
for tlie weight, and tbe íigure will then fit into 
a rectangle. 

This should not bc takcn too literallv sincc an 
arm or fcxit may emerge frotn the triangle or 
rcctangle, but tho division line through the 
middle of the triangle or rcctangle will sbow that 
there is approximatelv a like amount of bulk on 
cach side of it. 

When vou arc using a livc model eitlier for 
dircct sketchíng 01 for camera sliots. slic wíll 
automaticaIIy keep in lialance—she cannot help 
it. But in drawing action from tlic imagínation 
balancc: must be watched carefullv. It ís casv 
to forget. 

Before going into the problem of rhjthm, the 
fundamentals of rendering must be taken into 
acoount. Suggestions for rendering tcchnically 
in dífFerent mediums will appear throughout tlie 
rest of the book. Technique Is an individnal 


quality, and no one can positiyely statc that a 
tcchnical Ireatmcnt popular or successful todav 
will be so tomorrow. The fmidamentals of rcn- 
dering, howcvcr, are not so much concemed 
with how you put your slrokes cn paper or 
eanvas as with corrcct values rendercd intelli- 
gcntly for thc speeificd reproduction and a clear 
conception of the use of tone and líne in thcir 
proper place. 

On page 132 arc two drawíngs that I belíeve 
will be seIf-csplanatory. In the first, tone is sub- 
ordinated to line; hi thc othcr, líne is siibordi- 
nated to tcne. Tliís gives you two jumping-oll 
places. You cán start a drawing with the defímte 
plarn of makíng it'cither a pure linc drawiiig, a 
combmation of line and tonc (in which either 
can be subordinated to the other), or a purely 
tonal drawing like tbc one on page 133. T suggest 
that you do not confine vourself to a single man- 
ncr of approach and Lreat all vour work in the 
same wny. Tiy pen and ink, charcoab line draw- 
ing with a bnish, watereolor, or whatever you 
will. Thc broader you make your expericnce in 
dilierent treatrnents and inediums, the wider 
yonr scope becomcs as. a praeticing artist, If vou 
are making a study a thcn decide first vvhat you 
want most from that study. If it ís valiie.y thcn 
makc a careíul tonal drawing. lf it is constmc- 
tion s línc, proporlíon, or anatomy, vvork wíth 
these in mind, If it ís a suggestion for a posc, 
tlic quick sketcli is bctter than somcthing labored 
over, The pnint ís that ymi wíll have to labtir 
when you want a detailed or tonal statemeut. 
You iiecd not labor quitc so hard to cxprcss a 
bit oí aetíon. If your client wants a sketch ? scc 
that it remains a skctcb and that vmi wíll have 
something morc in the way of finísh to add to 
your final drawing, 
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BALANCE 



WHCN TH£ FíCjURIE ST4MD5 OM ONE Pqqt, TH^ 
MA-lN WEICHT í£ DlSTRIQUTED W|TH[N A, 
rR-LCJIOLfc^ 0OTH p&ET^THEN 'WITH 3 r*í 

A IEECTi.MCl_f, *BOUT UKE THE L6 Tt6KS 


1 3 ° 

































BALANCE 
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TWO METHQDS OF APPROACH 



TONE 3 UBORDÍHATEO TQ OUTÍ-Í M £ 

AR& TWQ APPRUDACHE5 WHlCH W|Lk 
PROOUCS, £NTIRELY OIPFER6NT RESDlTtS. 

TRY ecmn. une is really the porte qf 

T«El PRAUCHTSMAN á WHÍLe TONEL iS THe ALLY 
OF TH£ PAiNTEft. TONE 15 MORE. DlFFlOULT 

ínp ímould not beVked! TH&RE can be 

HAPPV OOMSrNj4fc"rtOMlS QP BOTH- 


OUTLINE SUBOROINATÉP TQ TONE 
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DEFINING FORM WITH JUST TONE AND ACCENT 
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STRESSING CONSTRUCTION 
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TWO MINUTE STUDIES 
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RHYTHM 



BAStC LINE5 OF RHYTH(*1 


HOQ4RTH U NE OF eeAUTV ^ 

CLA53IC 3PIRAL5 


ARC5 


VTV\ 


THE PjÍl R.O B O UA 


*s # ÍS az>" L/cvo 


. y v, 




RHVTHM 

axiom: any contourthat 

CAN EXTe^DEP OlCMAD^ 
TQ V INTO ANOTHER 

ADDS UNirv.GRACEf AH( 7 K.HVrHH 

PROCE;DUF3Le: 51GHT ALONa 
A CONTQUR t 3 ÉLfe j pr YoUQ4N 

PICH UP TH|E SWING^OP THE 
UNE 3M AHQTH^R CONTQUR 
WITHOUT Dl5fORT(ON OR 
(NCOííRECT FfCAWlNQ,(FjG i) 
VOUWILL RNPFHE AVERAGe 
5U&JBCT FULLOF KHYTHM IP 
VOU LOOK FUR ITK&EPVUVR 
P&NCH- E?QWN ON THE pAPER. 





























RliYTHM 


Tlnc fccling cf rliythm is of tremendous im- 
portincc iri figurc drawing. Unfortunatelv, il is 
oric of thc casiest thiugs to miss. In musíc we 
feel tempo and rhythnn In drawmg it is ínitch 
the snrne. Considered technicaliy, rhvtlun is a 
“flow” of contimious líue resulling in a seuse of 
unitv and gea ce. 

We call thc rhythmic cmphasis on a line or 
contour ' piclting up. The line oí an edgc, ob- 
served across the fonn, wíll I>e picked up and 
eontitmed along another contour. The next fcw 
drawings may sewe as exampics. Lcx>k for thís 
phenonieuon of rhythmic linc, aud you will find 
its beauty r ín all natural fomis — iu anímals, 
leaves, gi'asscs, fiowcrs, sea shells, and ín tlic 
human figure. 

We are conscious of the rliythm that pulses 
throirgh the uiiiverse, begínning wíth thc atorn 
and endíng with the stars. Rintfim suggests 
repetition, ílow ? 7 cvclos, wavcs, andullarerelated 
to a iinified plan or purpose. The feeling oi 
rhythm in di'awing, aside from thc al>stiaet } ís 
a follow throu gh” in Iíne s jnst as it is in tlie 
movemenits of varíous spnrts. A bowlcr or golíer, 
a tennís player, or anv other athlotc must rnaster 
the smootli follow-through * to develop rhy thm, 
Follow your lincs tbrough the solid forin and 
wateh thein become part of a rhythmic plan. 
When a drawing looks cl nrnsv, the chances arc 
that thc trouhle lies In its laek of “follow- 
through." Clumsiness in action—and in drawing 
—ís lack of rhvthm that results in a jerky, imeven } 
disovganizcd movqmcnt. 

Thorc arc some l>asic línes of rhvihm for 
wliich we can be conslantly on ihe alert, The 
first is called the ‘Hogarth" line of beauty. It is 


a líne that graocfulIy curvcs ín one direction and 
then reverses itself. ln the human 1 orm, íl ís 
present evervwhere: ín tlic Jinc of the spiiie, the 
upper lip, the ear, the hair, the waist and hips s 
and down the side of the leg to the auhlc. It is 
Iikc thc lctter S ín varíatíon* 

A soeo nd 1 íiic of rhythm is thc spiral, a líni* 
starting iit a point and swinging aromid that 
point in a spreading, cireular movement. This 
rhvthrn ofline is apparent in sca shells, a whirl- 
pool, or a pinwheel. 

Tlie tliird li neof vhvtlun is called thc parahola, 
whicli is a sweep of line contínuallv beudiug to 
a greater curve 4 likc the course of a skyroeket. 
Tlvcse three lines ai‘e the basis of niost orna- 
mentation, They can also be made tíie basís of 
pictorial composition, Thev seein to be so thor- 
oughly a part of all graceful movement that thev 
shoidd be gíven great consideratiun in all draw- 
ing of movement. Tlie lincs of rhythm iu anímals 
are easilv observcd and hence easily compre^ 
hcndcd* 

Rhvtbm may bc forceful, as in great waves 
beatíng upon a coast,. or gcntlc and flowíng, as 
in the ripples of a poud, Recurrent rhvthm 
moves and slírs us. or gives us a feeling of rest- 
fulness and composure, píeasing to the senses. 
Tbe so-callcd streamline ' is rhytlim applied to 
ugly contmiiT The commercíal application of 
t!i is prineiple has been emineutlv successful. Ttic 
lincs of our trains and ships and molorcars, our 
planes, and our housebold appliances have been 
built upon this eoncept hrst rccognized in na- 
ture—iu dre dolphin among other fislg in birds, 
and in all living things designed for swift ino- 
tiou. 
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RHYTHM 



£W,NC VOUFt PEWC3L VERV UGHTLV 
AT FíRSt. FEEL FOR THE RHVTHM ANt> 
PLOW OF CONTOUfe, NtVER. MINO lf 

YOUR_ PRAWINQ 3£EMS TO GE-T grlY 

and Vie^ay' 8E5T TO USE snofet 
STOB OF A PíNCSL* THEAl HOLD UKkDER. 

&ÉTWEEN THUM» AND F=j R^ST 
FlNGBfL* ADD HEAW LI N£j 




r tót:oW5 
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CROSSING LINES OF RHYTHM 





DOTT^O LiNeS Are TÍJ callvoor attemtion to 

T RE WAV COHTQLÍR5 ©E WOVEM TOCftTH E.R. 

ACR.OS5 THÉ. EORM* KO TWO PíÍES WOfi-R ALíííE 
9UTWHEN THE COHTOOlfcS H&V& THE FéE 1L1MCT ** OF 
&EirJG CONMfeCTEt> AjMP A PAfiT OF EACH OTH&R, 
TH&N A STMPHONV OP UNE IS ESTABLlSHeD. 
RHVTHM Hs£ PftAwiNÍTj A5 IN MUSIC^ ONIFIÉS 
THE WHOLE 50 THA.T TH& FtEUNQ’AMP MoVE- 
HElJT QFALL 0EOOMES MOftE IMPORlTAMT twan 
ANY SJNcrue PAfeT* KLE^.P F£tl_lNC4 FOR T HE 
COR.PElCT ANP £1ÍPR£SS|VE LI NE, lF 4 t POE51SI T 
CO POWN TH£ FIR3T T1M£ S B^INCT ANorHELR UlN ÉE 
POWN. SOMETI M£3 A NUM0ER QF UtSlE^ AR.E_ 
WORE &XPRES5IVE THAH ONE, L(KER|PIH£5 OAf 
WAT&R REPtATlNCÍ TFL^_ MoVE.ME.MT. ^HVTHM 
CAN UFT YOOR A&ILITV TO TH&, StClE5 + 
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"SWEEP 
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RELATING ONE CONTOUR TO ANOTHER 
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DEFINING BY EDGES AND SHADOW WITHOUT OL'TLINE 



iM&M 
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l=|COtí.E POSED AíT/tlHJT AWHiTE. 
6i.CKGROL>ND TO DEMOMSTRATE 
WOW THE PORH T^AY &E. PEFiHED 
WlTH ^INíÍLE LIOwTj WlTHQOT 
OBVIOUS USE OF OUTUNE. fhí£ 
OOTLIME IS DRAwN VERY UÍÍHTLV 
FOLIjOW£D BY á OÍR.EFUL 5TDDV 
OF TONE, EDGÉ5 AtJ£> AOC&NT-5. 


n- 
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'^at.v. vV> 
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A TYPICAL 

A ttjpical prohlem icorhed out with an account 
executwe in an cidvertising agencjj: 

bí Your work has coiuc to my attentíoiij” savs 
the execiitive of an advertising agtncy, lí and s 
from what I have seen of it so far, I likc it vcry 
rmicli. I havc a ncw gasoline accouiit, for which 
wc inust have a fresh approach. T want to usc 
a new man in the ficld, and hc must he good. 
We will cover all advertismg mediums prettv 
thoroughlv, hut the iuitial punch will come 
írom outdoor advertísing in a series of post- 
ers. Whethcr or not we gíve you this series to 
do depends upon what you eait show us in the 
way of art work in roughs and sketehes. We are 
willing to pay five hundred dollars per poster to 
thc rig ht raan, this |>rice to inelude all prelími- 
nary work, The name of the produet is Sparko 
Rlivthm Motor Fuel As a starter, here are somc 
captions we have thought up; Tune Y our Motor 
to Sparho Rhijthm ; Heard Evertjwhere ... Sparko 
Rhtjthm; Sparho Rhijthm Sounds Sweeí in antj 
Motor ; ' Swíng to Sparho Rhijthm; Alwaifs in 
Step icith Sparko Rhtjthm; Let Your Motof Sing 
to Sparho Rhíjthm; In Time, Kvery Time f Tlwis 
Sparho Rhtfthm; Kcep in Tune wilh Sparho 
inusical tenns, hut we will 13e glad to considcr 
any ideas thsit associate rhythin with a motor 
fuel/ 1 

Thc width of an outdoor postcr is two-and-a- 

cpiarter timtM: the h&ight. YTaky t;o\ r cTaI smali 
roughs oii tiiiue for ideas that could be used to 
illuslrate the abovc. You do not have to show an 
automubíle, or a motor, ínit bear íti mínd tliat 
it ts a motOT fucL Tlre words 'hnotor tiicL* inust 
be soniewhere on the postcr. Yc>u vvill probahlv 
want to use a base line of lettering across the 


FROBLEM 

bottomof thc postcr: "America s Greatest Motor 
Fucl" Ihe sheets in a postcr run four across, 
and tw ? o and a half up and down. The lialf-sheet 
may be placcd eithcr at top or bottom. Try to 
avoid culting through a face at the joiníng place 
of two sheets. If the face is v cry large, see that 
the joiníng places do not cut through the eyes, 
Sometimes the sheets vary a littlc ín color, and 
the biH postcr cannot be relied upon not to gct 
onc sSicet pasted a little off. 

Work up in color your best ídeas íu sketch 
form. Size of poster for skcteh is teu by twenty- 
Lw'o and oue-half inchcs. A margin of whíte goes 
aroimd the poster about two inches at top and 
bottom, and three at the sídes. 

I am not going tosuggest w r hat to do s bnt what 
not to do, as far as your design is coucerned, 

JY:> uot make the nanie Sparko Rliythm too 

smalí. 

Do not put rkrk Icttcríng on a dark back- 
ground* 

Dt) not put light lettering 011 a light baek- 
grouiid. 

Get some good copy for your style of lcttei ing; 

Kccp letteríng very simplc andrcudablc; don t 
get fanoy. 

Don't fake your figures; gct good copy, 

Don’t make small figures or Eoo many. 

If you would liko to oxpcrimcnt. draw T or paint 
thc finíshed poster; the sizc will bc, in ínches, 
síxteen by thiity-six or twenty by forty-five. 
Faint a white margin at loast two inches top and 
bottom and tlircc or more at sides. 

Save yom - effort as a sample* 
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IX. THE RNEELING, CROUCHING, 

SITTING FIGURE 


In this cliapter we are cóncerned wíth qvialítics 
ollier than motioii. Alinost tlie whole gaun.it of 
feeling can be expressed in a seated ligure. It 
can suggest alertness or composure, fatigue, de- 
jectioiij aggressiveness, tirniditv, aloofness, u n- 
easíness, horedom. Eacli would bc cxprcsscd 
differentlv . Sit dowri or liavc soniírone do so, and 
see how you vvould dramatize each of tliese. 

It is of paramount ímportance, at this point, 
to vmderstaiid the shiíting of the weight from 
the feet to the buttocks> thighs, hands } eltaows s 
back, the neck and head, Important } too* is tlie 
concct undcrstanding of foreshortened linibs 
that assume other than usual contours. In such 
poscs limbs taccomc props or braces ratlier than 
complete supporls. The spine has a tendeucy to 
relax in a concave mannci toward such bracing. 
When you are sittiug on the Hoor, one of your 

i 

arms usi.ially bcoomcs a liracc, and tbc spinc rc- 
Ihxcs toward tbc bracing stiouldci . Onc sbouldcr 
is high and the otber ouc drops; the hips leau to- 
ward the taraee; Lhe weight is carríed on one side 
of thc buttocksj thc sidc of the supporting anu. 

When you are sitting in a ehair, your spine 
may lose its S-shape and become a C. The ihighs 
and buttocks take the weiglit. Botli Hattcn a 
good deal, particularly a woman’s tliighs. The 
posítiou of the head o%'Cr the body should be 
carefullv placed* sincc it has much to do with 
what thc posc suggcsts. Thc draftsman must 
decide whether the sitting pose should. be ereet 
or rclaxctl. Remcmbcr that the figure is always 
subjeet to the law of gravitv. It should have 
weight, or il cannot l>e coiivmeírig* 

Foreshortening will require subtle otaserva- 
tion, for no two poses arc quite alike. Every pose 
oíf ihe feet will tae a new problem and probably 


one you havc not solved taefore. Thc variations 
of viewpomt, ligliting, pcrspcctive, the imíimited 
varietv of poses, all keep ttae problcms of draw- 
ing new and interestíng, I cannot think of any- 
thmg less auimatcd or more boring to Iook at 
or to draw than a model who is prst sitting," 
Thís, to me, means taíith feet close togethcr on 
thc floor, aims restiiig alíkc on the arms of the 
chair, back flat agaínst Úie ehair, eyes looking 
straight ahcad, Yonr model might half-turn Lo- 
ward you, bang an arm over tlic back of the 
-chair, cross her feet, stretch tbcm out, or hold 
a knee. Usc plcnty of imagination to change a 
dull pose into an iuteresting one, 

Let ihe whole pose of thc model as well as the 
liands and facial expression tell tlie story. Do 
you want hci to show animatíon or wearíness? 
If shc sits at a fahle, talking to hcr fiance, let her 
lean forward, ahsortaedly, or show displeasure 
if they are quarreling. 

Watch carcfully for contours arrui igcd ín front 
of each otlier and tlraw them thal way; if you do 
uot, a tliigh will not recede, a pturt of an arm will 
ltx)k loo shorf or stmnplíkc. Rememtaer that if 
thc hauds or feet are close to thc camcra, they 
photograph too large. Any figiive that ís quite 
foreshortened should be photographcd from a 
distancc if possitale, and then enlarged for copy , 
If you are planning a portrait, find a natural ges- 
ture or pose for your sittcr + Turn the cliair at an 
ndd angle, get an unusual viewpoiut. don t have 
the head stifHy alxívc thc neck. Let her drop 
comfortatalv inLo the corner of thc chair^ feet 
drawn taack or even drawn under her> or feet 
extended and knccs crossed, Don t let the legs 
make a perfect right angle with tlio knees. 

You rnust stir vourself on to ínvention H 

J 
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CROUCHING 



IT SWQ'ULP 6E REREATED OVEfi, And QV£IÍ. TO THEl 
5TUDENT MCJT To"f : AKÉ W LlCHT fl.NO ^HAOOWON 
THE FIÍURE, DRAW REOM THH MOOEL OR FEÍLOl'-'t A 
CiO>OD PHOTÍJ, PIVE MINUTES OF^fc.fe.UNlO <f is 
WOR-TH £AY3 OF FAk|NQ, SHAPOWS CAN fiES&EN 
t^LiTTeíí. And SlMPLEft THAN ThEY /\RE , 
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THE INCOMPLETE STATEMENT MAY BE INTERESTING 
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POINT TECHNIQUE 
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PEWCiL POÍNT REN DERlMGS 


VÉRTJCAL UNE MOOEUING 
A PEriUIHÉ HíMTMeNT 
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M OPE L1 NG W ITH tHE PENClLPOlNT tS SLOVJER AlvlD Ol PFt C U 1_T. IT 15 

tLSO MOItE líM'TED AS TO TONff VALL^ES. HOWEVEfi, lT 3HOULD BE QFT&N 
Pfi^trTlCELO TO DÉVÉLOP THE KMAC,K Of P£N pftAWINO, 


PLANNING A PEN DRAWING 


A PEtl -reSATMENT PUANNEO 1M 
PENCIL SAN/É-S TlME-ANP 'rfiOL?0lE,, 
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KNEEUNG AND SITTINC 
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KNEEL5NG AN'D TWISTING OR BENDING 























GETTING FULL VAHJE RANGE WITH INK AND PENCIL 
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A COmiMATlQN QF BLACK AND GRADED TON^ OFFER5 ÚMIQUE POS53 Bl LlTl ES* DRAW l NQ 
WAS DOME OlM BALNBRIDGE. CQQlU<lLL£ MQ,^ . THE; BLfcCKS ARE HiCfGINS INK, THE.TQME,5 
ARÉL DOWe WITH PRl5r-tAQOL.OR. V eiAQK P&WCLL, RJEDUCTVON 1S OtúTH 1 R,£> * 
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INK AND PENCIJ, JN COMBINATION 
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PEN DRAWINC 
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A "LOOSER” TREATMíiNT 
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FINE POINT BRUSH DRAWING 
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PRAWN WITH A 3MALL ÍÍAMÍLS Hilt^ BK.U^HAHD DRAwIH<j ÍNK QH BEC13TOL LÍOARHj 
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A TVPICAL 

A number of typical problems ín a coniesf. for 
sculptural desigm: 

1. The problem ís to design a group of Bgurcs 
for a large fountíiin to be plaeed ín the ccnter of 
a circular pool fifty feet in diameter. The subject 
is, £í f ani America. I give tbce libertv and a free 
life " The drawings arc to be submittcd for in- 
teipretation of idea only. Thc gronp may con- 
tain a heroíc fignre svmboliziug the Ooddess of 
Liberty, The work shouid be American in spirit. 
Figures can typify agricultnre, miníng, indus- 
trial life, the home. et cetera. Thc artist, how- 
ever ? is not limited in any way. 

2. Design a large drinking íountai ro Soiue- 
wherc upon the base will bc the inscríption: I 
am America. From my lakes and streams 1 give 
thee the waters of freedonn” 

3. Design a sun díal to be placed within thc 
botanical gardens, bearing the following in- 
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scríption: "I am America. I give thec rny soil." 

4. Design a statuc for tlie zoological gardens ? 
thc inscription to be: ' I arn Amcrica. I give all 
living things the right to lifc.” 

5. Dcsign a soldiers' and sailors’ momunent. 
Tbe ínscription to rcad: l T am America. These 
of my sons I gave for thv secui'itv.” 

Hcrc arc unlímíted opportunities to express 
youisclf. One interesting manner of handling 
thcsc designs, after having worked out rough 
tissue sketches, would bc to draw on toned papcr 
with charcoal and white cha1k. In thcsc there 
would be consíderable study of the figure, 
action, draperv, dramatic interpretatíon. Work 
out voLir ideas witb your pcncil, your camera, 
material gathered by researchj ct oetera, 

Therc ís no objection to usiíig allegorical Or 
seini-nude figures, but do not stick tou close to 
the Greek. Make ít American, 
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X. THE RECLINING FIGURE 


Onc of the inost challtínging phascs of ligiirt; 
dravving is thatof tlie recJíningpose. lt offcrs the 
best opportuníty of all for dtsign, tnteresting 
posr% pattern, and foreshortening. We forgct tlic 
body as an upright figure for the moment antl 
think of it as íi means ol flexihle pattem for 
space-filling. The head may be placed anywherc 
wítliin thc space at yonr dísposaL Thc torso may 
he regarded from any viewpoint. ln thc drawing 
of the reelíriing Hgure, as in the stancling and 
sitting poscs 3 avoid sLraight iniinteresting poses 
-tlic lcgs straight, the arms straight, tlic head 
straight, I call these "cofBn poseSj” for nothing 
appears (|nitc so dead, Unlimited variety is pos- 
sible with tlic; rechning or half-reclining poses, 
We brought the figure onl of the ' proportion 
l>ox” earlv in this Iwolt. Nevcr fít a hox around 
anvthing that ís an interpretation of life. 

Thc ímpression is that reclimng poses are CX’ 
tremeJy difficult to draw. If you are accustomcd 
to measuring off so many heads, you must dis- 
card the method in drawíng thc reclíning figme, 
for it iriay be forcshortened to st> great an extcnt 
tliat it cannot be measured in headsn But there 
is still height and wídth in any pose. You can 
still find the middle and quarter points andmabe 
comparadve measmcments. From here to thcrc 
is eqnal to from there lo another point. Measure- 
mcnts are not standard and apply only to the 
subject beforc you, 

Hcclining poscs are oftcu neglccted in art 

sehools. The rtsason ís usuallv the crowded rooin 

■> 

in whích onc student obstructs thc view of an- 
other. Consequcntly the most delightful and 
interesting |diase of iigure drawing is passed 
over, and manv studcnts leave the school wíth- 


out llit’ slightest itlca of how to go about drawíng 
a reclíníng fignrt;. 

I’he appearancc of complcte relaxatíon is of 
first iniportance. A stiff-lookiug pose gives the 
ohserv er the rcactíon of discomfort. The rhytlim 
of the posu shtmld be sought very carcfullv, You 
know now how to Iook for it Almost any model 
Iooks better in a reclíning than in a standing 
pose. Thc reason is that the stomach falls inward 
and appears more slcndcr; the brcasts, if in- 
clined to droop, rcturn lo normal roundncss; the 
chest becomes full and high; thc backj lvíng'ftat, 
ís straighter; even a double ehin is lost. Pt:rhaps 
nature purposelv adds beautj to the reclming 
pose. If glamorous appeal nccded in u draw- 
mg y nothing can givc it rnore than the reclining 
flgure. 

Tf yon ai’c using your camem, do not place it 
too closc to the model, for dístortion will result. 
Reelining poses should be sdected with good 
taste. Crndity r can send you iuid your drawing 
out tlie door in a hurrv. See that the pose does 
not hide parts of the liml>s so that tliey look like 
stumps; for instance, a leg bcnt under witli noth- 
íng to cxplain ít may look líke the fcllow with the 
tin cnp. You camiot tell whether or not hc has 
a lcg. An unuaual pose is not necessarily good* 
but a figurc can be tvvisted about for interestiug 
design, or combinecl with draperíes for unusual 
pattcm, Ihe hair can be made a nice part of the 
desígn. If the pose is complex, kcep the líghting 
símple. (]ross-Iightiug on an imfamiiiar pose 
may ct>mplicate ít and makc it look likc a Chínesc 
puzzle. If bízarre cffccts, however, arc wanted, 
it may vvork out at tliat. A hígh viewpoint may 
lend varíety. 
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SRETCHES OF RECUNING FOSES 
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STUDY 
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COARSE GRAIN PAPER STUDIES 
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STUDY IN FORESHORTENINC 



THtí DRAWING5 ON THESE TWO PAG&5 AfcE 
INTENDEP 1Q PEMONSTP-AIE HOWTHS 

v ' *f 

textore or. grain ai= tHt: paper ijiay be 

UTÍLlZeD TO ADVANTAOE, TH& DELl CATÉ 
nODEUNO \S OONE WITH THE POlNT AN O 
TME BfeO&O E K HASS63 W JTH TH& 31 DE OF 
THE LEAD. ATTEHTlON IS CAUED TOTHE U5E 
Of DARK ACCEHTí, YOD CANNOT INVENT UlCHT 
SHADOW. PHAW HROM Ll Ffe OA úOOp COPV, 
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CEMENTED TlSSUE OVERI ,AY. SPATTER AND BRUSH DRAWING 
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PEN STUDIES 
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A TVPICAL 

Ttjpical ptohlem to wlve with an art dealer and 
represeníative: 

I have a partícular commissíon in mincl tlmt 
I believe yo\i could handlc " savs an art clealcr, 
My clients Imvc organized a new country elub. 
Thev árc bnildíng a heautifnl cTubhouse. They 
want twfj nruiral decoratious for thcir new diníng 
room. Thc woodwork will lie done in ivory s with 
a slíghtly deeper feone of ivorv on thc walls, 
Thcre are two doorways into the dining loom, 
over eadi of which there will be a Innette. Tlic 
lunettes are half-cirdes, the radius of each bcing 
five feet^ making the basc or span of the mural 
ten feet + fivc feet ín height at tlie middle point. 
The cluh is to be dosed between the months of 
October and May for the winter, and, since tlie 
elub activitíes start in May } a spring mural will 
he used ovcr ohe door and a fall subject ovcr 
the other. 

The subject selccted for the first lunette is 
awakening spriug. A reelining figure lies upon 
the woodland soíl, amid wildflowers that have 
biirst ínto blooni, blossomíng bushes', and trees. 
There are small animals about, such as squirrcb 
deer, rabbit } ancf birds, The figure is in thc act 
of awalcening and about to risc. Her haír is long, 
and pcrhaps tliere is a garland of early spring 
flowers about her head. The fígurc may be partly 
covercd with flowers. 

"A fcrnale figure lyíng down to rest for thc 
winter is the fall suiiject, Brilliant autumn leaves 
are fallíng and have drifted over the figure, oov- 
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ering it partly. In the hair arc droopíng and 
wilted flowers. A squirrel with an acorn in it.s 
paws 3 a rabbit burrowíng down into thc soífi 
hirds flyíng~all inay be shown. Thc grass is 
hrown and dry; pcrhaps some red herrics are on 
a branch. The thought that is conveved is that 
summer has endcd and Nature prepares for 
winterT 

Makc many rough pcncil compositious. Do 
not on!y fill the spacc with the figure atiotched 
stífflv across it, Proceed to work up some small 
thumbnail roughs in color. Then pose vour 
inodel, make studies, or take camera shots. It 
would he wise to make some studíes of trccs and 
foliagc in the woods. The litlle auimals shoidd 
also he studíed. The suhject could hc givcn 
modern, simple treatmcnt, When yovir pre- 
Iiminary malerial is rcadv ? begin the skctch you 
will submit. This sketch is called a cartoon. It 
should be done well enough so that it ean hc 
squared off h You may then work from it> if ncccs- 
sary, directly npon the wálls 7 or on a canvas 
mounted to fit or to be glued into place* 

Since the rooin is light and aiiy, the paíntings 
should be lteyed fairly high, rather than dark 
and hea\y. Gray your colors a little so tfiat your 
picture will not jump out of tlic wall lilte an ad- 
vertisement. Treat the fiesh delicatelv and sim- 
ply. Do not try for brilliant or even .strong light 
and shadow. You will gain valuable ejtperi- 
ence if you will paínt these subjccts on a small 
scale. 
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XI. THE HEAD, HANDS, AND FEET 


Tlio head, perhaps, hiis more to do with sclling a 
drawing than anythíng e]se, Though the figure 
drawíng you ^ubmit maybe a splendid one ? vour 
tilicnt wíll not loolc bovond a homelv or badlv 
drawn Face, I have oftcn worríed and lahorcd 
over this fact in my own experience. Qnce some- 
thing happcned that has hclpcd mc ever since, 
I discovcrcd eotwtrnciíon, l discovered tliat a 
beantiful face ís not necessarilv a typc. Jt is not 
hair, color, eyes, no.se, or mouth. Any sct of fea- 
tures in a sknll that ís normal can be rnade into 
a face that is intcresting and arresting, if not 
actuaMv beautiful. Whcn the face on your draw- 
ing is uglv b’md sccms to leer at you, forgel tlic 
features and look to the construction and place- 
ment of them. IS'o face can be oul of constmo 
tion and íook right or beautiful. Thcrc must be 
a positive halance of the two sidcs of the facc, 
The spaciug between the evcs must be right in 
relation to the skulí. The perspective ov view- 
point of the facc must be cousistcnt with the 
skuM also. The placeinent of the ear must be 
accurate, or a rathcr imbecilíc look results. Tlie 
hairlmc is extremelv important bocause it not 
onlv frames Úie licad but helps to tip thc face at 
its propcr angle. 

The placcment of thc mouth atíts proper dis- 
tance betwecn nose and diin can mean the dil- 
ference between allure and a disgruntled pout. 
To suminarize, draw tlie skull correctlv froin 

wf 

vOur viewpoiut and Lhcn place the fcaturesprop- 
erly withiil it. 

In my firstboolc, Fun with a Fencil 1 1 sct about 
to work out a plari for head construction tliat I 
considcr almost foíílproof. 1 rcpeat thc gcncral 
plan as a possible aid hereT 

A S-Lrilíingfv Stnillar mí:tliyd W£IS (jriginwted Ijldepccideritlv bv 

Miss t. t.-rueL 1 : líankg, { See i r un ttifii a Fi’íhjiÍ, p. ííft,) 


Considorthehead a l>all, flatteiied at thesides, 
Lo wíiich Úie facial plane is attached. Thc plane 
is divíded into tliree equal parts (lines A, B, and 
C ). The ball itsclf ís dividcd in half. Linc A be> 
comes the earl ine, B thc middle line of the face. 
and C thíí liiie of thc brows. The spacing of the 
features can then hc laid out on these lines. Tlie 
plan íiolds good for either maíe or female, Lhe 
difíerencc beiiig in thc more Ixmv stTUCture, thc 
heavier l>rows, Lhe Lirgcr moulli in thc male. Thc 
jaw Iine in the male is usuallv drawn morc 
squarelv aiul rriggedlv. 

Jn this ehaptcr are studics of the skull and íts 
lx)ny structurc, as well as tbc museular construc- 
tíou and thc general plancs oí the rnale head. 
The indívídual featurcs are workcd out ín dctaih 
The hcads are of varving agcs. Since 110 tvvo 
faccs are alikc ? for you thc best plan is to draw 
pcople ratlicr than stoeíc lieads, Perhaps au artist 
of another era ccnild repeat his Ivpes endlessly, 
hut there is no advautagí; ín tliat today t Tt tends 
to makc an artist s work datcd in short ordcr, 
The artist who can kecp lhs types frcsh and true 
to purpose will lasL. 

It pays iu the long run Lo hire models, tliough 
there is alwavs the tcmptation to save mouev. 
The dangcr in using clips from magaziues is that 
the material is usually copvrightcd, Advertiscrs 
pay rnovie stars for the privilegc of using tlieir 
pholos. Botli the star aud the advcrtiser will 
resent having them ‘ swiped" for another adver- 
tiscr- Your clicnt wil1 not be happy about it 
cithev, The arnie is true of fashion modcls who 
have been paid for their scrviccs, You camiot 
cxpcct to use tlicm for yoiu own purposes. Frac- 
tice from clips, but don> try to scll vour oopies 
as originals. Once you hsarn to draw ticads, it wíll 
be your lifc-long interest to portrav character. 


HEAD BUILDING 



HOW TO CÚM5TfeUCT A H£AD ( 


Dftiw A SALL, PIVIPE inro 3ECTION5 3p TKAT YOU HiVÉ A MlPPLE Llhle, 

OlViOlMO BALL 3 WAY5 ÍL\*i TAtce ON& FOft MlODlLt LlNfe 0 f> 

OTNI£* ThVO WlLL BEilJ ttAfe L!N£ AhltALLNE ORQftQVJS. píí&p MIDPL6, L|hh& 

O^p <ÍALÍ.. eiviDft ,NTO í^ai^TTS TíHJL-t ApP&Llfe PQUAL ( t&CH PaltT feftijAL TP hALp^P 
TH& p I STAhJOÉ, PKO^ OROVJ MNft ro TqP Of BALL, JL.iC.fcO*F ÍIOES PROPPInc BAIt 

Hhfc ST^ArCHT 6CWM. tíAft AT INl6ltJECT(PN QF LlNtS ÁínoC. wou/ OUtUPHMJAW 

AHp FtATC»^É5. YKIS PUAH IS Mofet THOftjOOtíHLV COVtRfeP IH^ FUH W ITH A f*&NC uA , 
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BLOCKS AND PLANES 



THE SlHPLE POtín DEVGLOPED TO THC COMPLElí JHItóoOH TH& U5&OF P M E.S * 
TWESfi AVEWAdfe PLANRS ^WOULO 0& LgARN EO. TH B V ARE TKft BAS1Í FOFL LlOHTtNÍÍ, 



THE PUME3 S1D-& VIEW * ÍÍET SOME CLjNV AN D MODELtHt PL&NÉ5 SO YOU CAN 

UCMT TH&PI DIFFEREHT VW^ra, THEH DR,iW THBM- E&F^ie aA,C.K TO >"2 AUO 7Í. 
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RONES AND MUSCLES OF THE HEAD 




1 FftÚNrAUÍ 

2 OCIjLl 

3 jMJftlCUUVp, M4JSCU&S 

^ ÍPfiEft) 


& M45SET&R 

4-7 XVCOMATICUS 

& O^BlCUURIÍ DfiLlS 
^ miÁucuuftiff 


IO UUCCINATOR 
I \ DE PREJ50 R. 

\Z 5TEje.NO J^AÍJTOIU 
13 TftAP».ZlU5 
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THfc MUSCLES IN LÍGHT AND SHADOVV 




51VJDIES OF AN ANATOMIC&U CdST fWHPTE) 

TH65E A'RE. TQ ÍHOW The AfiATOM^ OF 
jHa HH4P iBj |T5 SOUD ASPaCT^ OR AS PORM 
IH MCHT AN O 5HÍDOW. fcF YOp C4M PRATJ 
FI4PH CASTS,1T 15 «ECOHMEN&É.P TO E5Q 
50, MANY 3TUt>ENTÍ JKlP ThE AHTlftUE 

CUA3S , NOT R£^Lt2l MC ITS TRU& VALUE. 

IT^ 1* THAT THE ÍUOJtOr 

ftEMAJNS ^IKSP FOR.CAREFUL ^TUPV. iT 
DÉUftLOPS SOMPITV AMD fiXCÉLLLNT 
FOtt 3rUPYÚFVALLJ£J‘ J SUSCESTTOO 
^AA^E. SOME CAREFUL FREE.HANB 
DUPLICATIONS o^ THES& pftAwp WíT.3 
VF YDU HAVE NO SlMILtR CASTT3 HE4E, 
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FEATURES 
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SETTING THE FEATURES INTO THE HEAD 
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STUDIES 























STUDIES OF MISS "G" 
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YOUNG ANU OL.D 





















MAKE STUDIES LIKE THESE OF YOUR FRIENDS 
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STUDIES OFA VOUNO MAM 


3k,OLL. HCíít -ro cONSt ftLHJt am 
|N DIVjfJUAL 3BT FBATUfcfcS 

coítttecTW PUAcft&wnHfM 


m«PLiafrrY op mahi' uonfs. 
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PROPORTION OF THE BABY HEAD 



PROPORTIOM, 12 TO I 6 MONTHS OL O.BA 


R T 

A (IlViPt |Y |H H^LF 

m(3pi20pi?jilly, Á£as A 

*ag'ipíí,S'Kaw &G, th e ak;c 
CK03SWG M,IPPLE LlNÉ G\V&5 THE 
«ipTH OF HEAP tf( PKOTO!2riOfi TtJ 
HEICH1- I71VIPE LOWELR HALFfNro4 
E^UAL PA.PLTS , PLACE FÉATURF-i 


JS l F5L 

"Tlffcfte C-ltJ&AT VííL»: I BLT'T'OfT Jlzit aNÍF 

fHAref IN INRIMT JSiCCJTlLS . HOWtevfeft, Tt*e_ 
Avcljca&c wiiT4w»t£iifrrtATC.LY f=M_U a 
5QOlPcfe, Vao CAM Lí*E 1TH& 64LL **»?■ 
FLhNe toY USlMP ÍBOVE rtOPOILTlONÍ. 



CHAICACTHtíiíST ICS TOKEMEfÍB&F: 

FaCft 1$ B&LATWE.LY 3MALL,ABOyT ^ OF WhOUt HE-AD FROM OROW’S 
TO Chin. É-AR (TfLOF'S ELLOW HALFWAV UNE- *T He «VEffAHC MOLH'H Atft A 
HTTLt ABOV6 THfe HiLFW4Y POtNT gETwEEN BltOW t M05E AMOCHlM 
CAVIÍ ION5. TH^ CHliN PWP9 W&M_ VNC>EJt HOSE A.N t? MOUT H, tHÉ UPPtK 

|_J P 13 LAICtíeR- AN O LJONCíÉiiFÍ. AHP PftOtK,ODC.S. THE POIÍ.EHEÁD PROf5 
lNW4fl-l> TO THE NOSg,. PPM pCE OF MOSL COMCAVe,. EV® ARJF^ 

IN 1H6((L OP£NIHG3 iNO SLiChTLY NOfÍ6 THAlN WtPTVf OPAN EVE^ARt, 
KOSTfciL$ SmíU, flNDROVrJD 4MO 5feT WITI-M N T|+& >N3|P& CORN6F^5 OF 
feY)E!5 ANPTH&CORNfeR3 OF MÚt>TH OM AUR^ t=R,OM TVHtóJfc. POmrs - 






















































BABY HEADS 
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HANDS 
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HANDS 



TO BCTTOM OF C, H I M . WATCK 


CAit*FULtY CONTODIÍ,^ P455 
tMí3 IM t«úHT &ACH QTHE&,- 

TH£. f'ALM |S CDNC4VI5, THE 
&A.CÍC CDHVfrí, <EaF AT IT I 
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Tlííi FOOT 



nr is sucicie'STEp r háx you pkaw yóur own 
im tvíAMy pqse^! settihc a mi^icop. owTHfe fhlgopc. 

^LSO, TrtfiíT VOO JBT UP RHCJE5 ANP ^tEiWlHEM FROM 
M4NY ANCLeS ANP VtEWPOI NX5, 
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A TVPICAL 

A ítjpical problem outlimd by an art hwjer: 

Wi' always need artists who can. draw hcixds 
welL Cood drawings of heads are rcquired in 
almost all advcrtising, for illustraticms on maga- 
zine covors, and litlio displays. An acceptable 
Lead must bc ín good drawing, to hc sure, but 
that s only thc bcgimdng of its job. If it s a pretty 
gii l s hcad, tlie pose. the animatioii, the hair-do, 
the costume, thc color, thc type, the cxprcssion, 
the ago, the idca behínd it, all count. For char- 
actcr drawíng, l sliall expeet you to find a living 
t> ? pc to work froug fnr the sakc of aulhenticíh r , 
and, if necessarv, add whatever particularized 
qualitiíís tlie job sptícifies, I cannot tell > ou what 
to do or how to paínt if. Do the neeessary work, 
lmng it ín, aml, if I líke it, III buy ít. That’s the 
onlv way our hrm buys art worb When vou have 
cjonvinced mc that you can do a good hcad, I 
mav give vou further commissions, but I must 
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reserve the right to reject any work and may 
even ask you to redraw a job ” 

Begin vvith a magazine cover and experiment 
un til you have arrived at a good idea. Work ít 
out small 7 in color, until you feel tho little shetch 
ha.s carryiug power and attcntion value. Then 
work up your final drawing. Keep ít as simple 
ás possible, Don't try tosell a faked s or "cribbed,” 
hea<L Xo magazinc wíll buy it, Do not send work 
to a magazíne that already cmploys one artist 
regidtirlv, sinee hc ís probably worLing undcr 
contract. 

Other suggcstions are: Make a nnmber of 
studies of the people around voil Dra w vourself 
ín the mirror. Dravv a habv, a cliild. a voung man 
and gírl, a middle-aged pcrsou of each scx, and 
an old person of each sex also, Spend most of 
your time drawing heads—voui marlcct demands 
them. 
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XII. THE COMPLETE FIGURE 

IN COSTUME 

J 


Costumes wnill kcep cliangmg, but-the human 
figure Temains the same, You must know the 
form beneath the folds of tlie clothing v Yoii must 
familíart^e yourself with the methoth of cutting 
flat materíal and fitting it over the rounded 
figure. The drape of thc material ís caused by 
the mauncr in whích it is cut and joined. Mate- 
rial cut on thc bías drapes difFerently from that 
cut on the weave. Try to understand what makes 
the material do what it does in the ruffle ? the 
pleat 5 the flouncc, and in gathering; what is ttic 
purpose of a dart; and why the seams and join- 
ings canse thc fiat materíal to shape itsclfn You 
do not have to know how to sew T , but you must 
look for the constniction of the clothing, just as 
you Iook for the strncturc of tlie figiire mider it, 
ít takes onlv a few- r extra mnínutes to find out 
whích folds are due to the constnictíon of the 
gannent and w r hich are caused by the under- 
Jving form. Find thc “intention” of Uie drape. 
Díscover \vhat tlxe designer has worked foi— 
slimness or fnllness, Tf a scam ís smooth, it was 
intended to lie flat. lf there is a shirríng or gath- 
ering at some point, take note that it was n ot 
intended to lie fiat. You unist not slavishly eopy 
each tiny fold, but neíther must you dlsregard 
folds cntírel} 7 . Indícate the shírring at that point. 

Learn how the femaÍe figure affcets the folds; 
the fabric falls away from the most prominent 
foiTns underneath shoulders, breasts, híps, but- 


tochsj and knees, Wheu rnaterial is looselv 
draped over these, the folds start with them 
and radiatc to tlie next high poínt. When the 
material is fittcd, if there are any folds at all, the 
folds will run around the promínent forrns, pull- 
íng at the seams, Tíic male form molds the 
clothes in a líke manner. In a mau’s suit, for 
examplc, the materíal over the shoulders, over 
the chest. and ovcr the top of the hack is cut to 
fit. The only folds you find thon come from the 
pull at the scams* The hottom of ihe coat and 
the trousers arc drapcd looselv. The trouser 
folds radiate from the huttocks to the hnee in 
sittiug poses and froiri the knee to the calf and 
the hack of the ankle. 

Au overmodcled garment is just as had as an 
ovennodeled figm u. Watch to see that vour light 
and dark values stav within the color value of 
the material itself and thatits unity is not hroken 
hy liglits and shadows that are more strongly 
stated than necéssar\ r , 

Do not draw every seam, every fold 5 aud 
every button, but try to understand construc- 
tive prindplcs and interpret theni correetly in 
what you do put down, ínstead of being careless 
ín these matters or rernaínmg totally ignorant 
of them. 

No rnatter what you draw—figure, costume, 
furniture—leíirn its eonstruetion, so that you can 
draw T it. 



DRAW FIGURE. THFN COSTUME 
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CLOTHING STUDIED FROM LIFE 
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DRAW THE HALFTONES AND SHADOWS 
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STUDY FROM LIFE 
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BRUSH AND SPATTER ILLUSTRATION 
























































A TYPICAL PROBLEM 

The prohlem of equippíng yourself to tfo tjour 


joh wnlh 

What ís the next step? you may inquíro. 

Look aboui at tlic kinds of work you see dis- 
plaved evervwlicrc. Wliat kirul of work do you 
want to doP Oncc yOu make up your Tnind s prac- 
tice that kind oi : drawing with brush or peiuil 
You arc going to need mcntal eqiEÍpment as wcll 
as skill with your hand Try tu know more about 
vour subject than tlie other fcllow, Remeinber 
you cauboiTow only a little; most of vour kuowT 
edge imist come from vour own ohservation, 
your determínatioii, and yom plain coitrage. 

Tind a way that yo n can allow yourself one, 
two, three* or even four hours a day for draw- 


ing. Ncxt, supplv yourself' with materiais and a 
place to woi'k, Keep a fresh sheet of paper on 
your drawing board at all tíines wíth otlier 
matcríals at hand. 

Hunt for suljjeLits that ínterest you, Notc them 
down and pin the notcs to your lioard. If you 
ean do notlmig better, set up uu interestíng still 
lífe and work froni it until you have learned 
something from ít. 

StarL a portfolio of samples of your hest work. 
Dcm t lake out a di awing aud throw it away 
untíl you have a bettt?r one wilh which to re- 
place ít. Wlicn you have a dozen good ílraw- 
ings, show thcm, Doidt wait for an expensive 
eollcction. 
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CLOSING CHAT 


rhcre is always a hesitation beforc turning in 
a fínished job. It úccurs to me as I cí>nnplete tliis 
book, and it will occur to vou whcn vou look 
ovcr a pieee of your worlc: Could it not have 
hííen done better? It may sccm to you that you 
should have used a diíferent ajjproacli.. or a bet- 
ter metliod of constmetíon. My own philosophv 
ís to do the best I am capable of witliin tíie time 
requíreincnts, and then to make the decisíon 
that the drawing ís now fínished aucl inust lie 
turned ín. Lack of decision is a harmful thíng„ 
You can Icarnby your místake and make amcnds, 
but tlie encrgy must go into a fresh efloi t 

Learn to use time wisely. You will not always 
have the timc to do a drawing twice or three 
timcs in order ío select thc hest example. While 
vou ai c a student, use precious homs to tiie bcst 
advantagc, A hit of anatomv misunderstood ín 
an important job that ínust go touight, a prob- 
lem in perspective tliat remains nnsolved, miius 
a paiiiting on wliich you have spent days and 
paid cxpensive models' fees. 

Wlien, early in your carcer, an art dírector 
asks vou to rc-do a drawing, be gratcful thal 
you are granted the time. lt k a tragedv whcn 
your drawing ought to hc done over and cannot 
be for Iack of timc, You delívcr something you 
do not likc, and the publísher is forced Lo acccpt 
it. He ís genercuis if he givcs vou áiiother job. 

Thc term talent needs clarífving. To any 
man who bas slaved to acquirc skíll in his art. 
it is most irrítating to have his abililv referred 
to as a gíft. Pcrliaps there is one genius in a 
himdred ycars or morc who ean achíeve perfcc- 
tion by “dívine inspiration.” I have never rnct 
snch a maii, and I do nct know any suceessful 
artist who did not get tliere by tlie sweat of lús 
brow, Again, I do not know of a single success- 
ful artist who does not continue Lo wcirk hard. 


There ís 110 formula in arl tliat will not break 
down as soon as thc cffort behind ít ceases. But, 
to compensate, therc is no reward on earth that 
can compare with a pat on tlie back for a hard 
job weh done. Talcnt, in its underclothcs, is a 
capacíty for a ocrtain kind of leaming. TalenL is 
an nrge, an insatíable dcsirc to excel, coupled 
with indefatigalilc powers of concentration and 
produetion. Talent and abilíty arc like sunlight 
and a truck gardcn. The sun must be there to 
begin witb, but, addcd Lo it, there must bc 
plowing, planting, wecding, hoeing, dcslrovíng 
ol parasites—all have to bc done beforc vour 
garden will yieJd produce, According to thosc 
one-inch ads we see so often, vou can be an 
artist, play the piano, write a hook, be compel- 
hng, convínce anvbodv, make friends, and gct 
a high-salaríed job if youll just sit down and 
answer it—and, of coursc, 'kíck in.” 

If you want to dra\v, if voii want to gamble 
all vour cliips for $takcs that arc rcallv w r orth 
while, you have an exccllent chance of wínning. 
If you just dablilc, you will certainly lose yonr 
ante, for the olliers in the game arc playíng thcir 
hands for all they are worth* I have met students 
who have said tlicv would likc to lcarn drawintf 

* C3 

as a "sidobne. ’ There are no sidclincs. You arc 
cither in the game or out of it. “Weff tlicn, how 
do I kn<iw fm goiug to be good enough to make 
a go of it'. J ’ No one ean possíbJy be assurcd that 
lic is goíng to be good enough at anvthing to 
rnakc a go of it, Faith in voursclí and industry 
are all that any of us liave got to go on. 

An honest hook tin drawing can mffv point 
tho way and suggcst procedure. A book of down- 
right promise can be nothing but downright 
fake. It is natural fcr young men and women 
to Jook for thc "secrets" tliat allegedly assurc 
success. It is even rcasonable to fcel that these 
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secrets are somewhere liiddcn awav, and tliat lo 
rcvtíaÍ them wouitl assure success. I ccmfcss í 
thought so inysclf at one time. Bul there are no 
such secrets, jcalously guarded by tlio oldcr 
generation so that it need not give way to the 
younger. Therc ís uot a craft in alí the world 
that opens its doors so wíde to the young and 
Javs its lcnowledge so freely at its feet. Note that 
I say knowledgc, for all ihe secrets arc knowl- 
ccige. Ev ervtliing about this eraft is fundamen- 
tal. Expert use of tlie fundamentals is the only 
basis therc is for learning to draw. These fun- 
damentals can be listed, studicd, and carried 
out ín your own way. They are: proportíon, 
anatomv, perspcctive, values, color, and knowl- 
edge of medíums and matcríals. Eaeh of these 
ean bc fhe subjeet of infiníte sludy and obser- 
vation. If tlicrc is a secret ? it is only in your in- 
di vid nal expressioi i * 

The artist obtains his work ín different wavs, 
depending on the branch of tlic crafl iu which 
he specmlizes: 

In an advertisíng agency ffiere is usuallv a 
creative or ait department. Tfere the kyouts or 
visualizat 10115 are made. There is a eopv writer, 
an aceonnt cxecutive. and a lavout man who to- 
gether have plarmcd an iudividual ad or a whulc 
eampaign. An appropriation has been made by 
tlie advertiscr. l’hc magazínc space has becn 
dccidecl upon and contraeted for. As tbe ídeas 
are worked out, in sketch or lavout form, they 
are submitted to thc clienl and O.K. d or re- 
jected, it has been dccided that cíther photo- 
graphic or art work shall bc used. All this h;is 
takcn place before you are called in. By Lbis 
tíme, a elosiiig datc bas been set.. and it is usuallv 
not far oíF, sínee thc preparalory work has Laken 
a good dcal of time, 

You are handed the lavout as Ol.’d or witli 
instructiOTis for changes, Most agencíes give 
you considerable lecvvav for pietorial intcrpre- 
tation, hut vour drawing must fiL die spacc in 


Lhe kyout. If vou are worlcing with an art or- 
gamzaLíon, you wi 1! nol see tlic ageucv at íiU, 
buf will get your instructions and the agencv 
kymit from one of yonr company s salesmen. 

Proceed, tlieig to look up what data you need, 
get necessary photos or models, aud gc> ahead 
with voiir job. If you are a frce-lance artist, you 
work in ymu own studio. In that case you will 
bave agreed upon a príce with thc ait director, 
and vou will biil the ageney wlien thc job Is 
cúmpletc and aecepted. In an art organization 
you will cither be working at a set salary, or on 
a split basis, usuallv f f ty-fffty. Most artísts spend 
cousiderahlc time in organizations before sct- 
ting up a free-lance studío. 

The magazine íllustrator usually works ín his 
own stndio. He may have an agent or sales rep- 
resentative, especially if he does uot líve in New 
York City, where most of the magaziue houses 
are located. Witbout an agent !ic deals díreetlv 
with the art director Tlie arlist is handed a 
manuscript. As a general rule, if the magazine 
has not supplícd him with lavouts, he ís aske<l 
tfi make roughs for general eomposition and 
treatmeut of the subjeet. Thc magazíne may 
piek tlie situation to illustratc or may ask thc 
ai tist io read it, piclc the sitnatíons, and subiiiit 
several roughs for selection. When tliese are 
O.K* d, the artist proceeds with his drawings. 
Wheit the magazine pieks tlic situatíon and 
givcs the artist arough fi oni the art departmeiit, 
he mav go to work at onee. Tliis is usuallv tlic 
most satisfactory LUTangement, but it does not 
give thc artíst so inueh freedom as when he 
inakes his own selectiom If vou have an agent, 
the agent bílls the work; otherwise vou are 
paid diroctlv. An agent's cominission is approxi- 
mately twentj-five pcr cent of the bílfng priee. 
Tfiere are several firms and guílds in New York 
that aet as artists" agenls. Work must be of 
provcn qualítv, liowever, bcfore they wif rep- 
resent an artistn 
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Ontdoor pó.stors urc hundled throiiírh advei - 
Usiug Hgtricies or tiuougÍi litÍiogruphers, Thc 
artist seldom deals directiv with thc advcrtíser. 
There are also outdoor advertisiug covnpauies 
tlmt Imv urt work uud iu turn sell it to tlse udver- 
tíser. In the iatter case the lílhographer is oalled 
in on a competitive basis. 

Newspaper drawing miiv be done in art or- 
ganizations, by the paper s staE, by the adver- 
tiser's own department, or in the free-lancers 
own studio, Dísplavs are done ín the lithog- 
raphers art departments or are bought from 
organizations or free-lance artists. 

Magazine covers ure nsually spccLilatíve. You 
simplv niake thein, send them in, and most of 
the time you gct them back. You arc expccted 
to send rehirn postage or express charges. Some- 
times you l i uu send in a prelimínary sketch. If 
the magazine is interested, you may he asked tc> 
make a final drawíng 01 puinting, but thc art 
editor reserves thc right to reject il unless you 
arc so welí knowii in the ficld and so dependable 
tliat you cun l>e rdicd upon to hring in uu ac- 
ceptabie cover dcsign, 

Comics are handled speculutivclv, as are mag- 
azine covcrs, except in the cuse of newspapers. 
There thev genorallv come through feuturc svn- 
dicutes, In this ease you work on a salarv or 
rovaltv basis, or both. You musl have severul 
months of vour featuie complctcd on a strip V>e- 
fore yonr work will lie considered. Sometimes 
royalty is puid liy the comic muguzine or syndí- 
cute, in addition to tlic pwchase of first scrial 
ríghts. 

First-ratc udvertísing may pay more than 
storv illustration. Methods of reproductíon are 
so accurutc today that almost anytbmg painted 
or drawn may he reproduced with íidelitv, 
Knowing thesc methods is valuablc infonnatioiu 
Most engravíng liouses are glad to show thdr 
equipment and methods lo the ai tist, They know 
tliut if hc understuiids tfieii problem, he cun help 


them by produdng clean copv. This is also true 
oí Jíthographers. It is important to rememher 
that a newspaper liscs line or coarse-screen half- 
tonc, Pulp magazines must use a coarser screen 
tftun othcr magazines, This mcans keeping fairlv 
contrasting vulucs to assure good rcproduction, 
In all halftonc rcproduction the wliitcs of your 
subject gray down somewhat; the middle tones 
flatten a líttlc; and the darks l>eeomc somewhat 
lighter. Watercolor is about the hest medium 
for reproduction sincc it has no shine, is usiially 
made sinall, and therefore requircs lcss rcduc- 
tion. Any of the drawing niediuins, howcvcr, 
can bf réproduced well. Nevcr subrnit a clraw- 
ing on fíimsy paper, 

The artist should ? early ín his career, fonn the 
habit of orderliness. Kccp things wherc vou 
can find thein. Your drawing, when sulíiníttcdj 
should be scrupuloLislv clean and mutted with 
a fíap to protcct it froru dirL Keép your filc in 
order and clip whatever you think will make it 
us cumplete in informatíon as possible. 1 have a 
method of fiJing that works out nícely: I make 
an índex in alphabctical order of what l havc 
filed and thcu give my folders eonsecutive num- 
hers. In this way I pul several subjccts in ooe 
fiie, For instuncé; I list bedroorns under B, and 
the file number for thís subject ís put alongsidc 
the listing. I ulso list slccping poses uiider S and 
givc it the same numher. My folders go from 
one to three hundred. 1 cúu add as manv rnore 
us I vvish t>r add more subjects within thc present 
folders by simply listing the additional suhjects 
alphabetícally and assigniug a folder number. I 
huvc gradually leai ned tlie foldcr numbers, and, 
as soon as I see u suJjject, I fínd it witliout re- 
fcrring to the index. For instunce, I know liiat 
áirpLiiics go in number sixty-scvcn. On every 
clipping I jot down the file numbcr and put thc 
elip into the drawer that contains tVic numbcr. 
I have íilled sevcu filing cahinet drawers. í can 
now go dircctly to a íile tliat contuiris a scbool 
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classroom by looldng it up alphabetically nuder 
S and gettíng the file number Without a £ling 
systenu hoiiís upori houis can be lost lookíug 
through himdreíb of clípplngs to fiud a siiiigle 
ouc. It ís a good investment for the artist to sub- 
scribc to a number of magazínes. By kceping 
your copics ín ordcr, they eventually become 
valuable, hor instanoe, if I should need material 
to illusti ate a story Iaid íu 1931,1 could go back 
to the sty r Ics worn ín that period without íiiffi» 
culty. Or to interiors. Or to the automobile tlmt 
thc characters owned. Some dav vou m ay want 
to know r what they werc wearíng duríng the 
Second World War, What wcre the soldicrs 3 
heímcts líke? Thc magazines are brimming over 
witli that material now. When thc war is history 7 
it will be hard to find. 

Develop an orderly procedui e in your work. 
Cet the habít of making smal! studies before 
you start something big. Your problems will ap- 
pear in thc $ketches and can be worked out thcn, 
so that you will not bc stumped latcr on. If you 
are not going to likc a coloi scheme, fincl it oi.it 
before vou have put in days of work. 1 remem- 
ber a poster I oncepainted. Whcn I was through. 
I began to wonder how a ditferenl coíor back- 
ground would havc boked, When I hád put thc 
second background on s it boked worse. By tlie 
time I had tried about six 7 I was rcsigned to 
going back to the first. It was all bst motion that 
cOuld have been avoided by making thumbnail 
skctches first, I could have done several posters 
in thc time wasted, aiul my work would not have 
lost its original frcshness* 

If >ou once decide on a pose, stick to it. Don't 
let vomself muddy up a subject by wondcring 
if tlie arm míght not have becn bettcr sonie 
other way. if you must change ig start over aud 
so kecp it iresh, Thc rnore dearlv you have a 
drawing deilned in your inind and in the pre- 
limínarv sketches, the bctter the result will be. 
Many drawirigs will have to be chaugcd to 


plcase your dients. The clianges arc often nn- 
reasonable and are matters of opínion, but do 
not grumble, at fcast aloucL A chronic grumbler 
is an unpopular fellow, and soon the jobs go to 
the nmn who st;ems to be more cheerfub espe* 
dallv if his work is equallv good. Agaín s enthu- 
siasm and eheerfulness add their own qualities 
to vour wcrk. Robert Henri said b “Every stroke 
reflccts the mood of the artist at the moment,” 
IIc is confident or hesítant, happy ot somber, 
certain or perplexed. You cannot hide mood in 
a creatíve work. 

On the subject of prices, it is better in your 
earlv years to get your work published and eir- 
culated than to quíbble over price, Thc more 
you get published* tlie better knowu you bc- 
come, The better known you are, the morc work 
you gcth The more work you get 7 the bettcr wíll 
hc your price. Eventual)y you find your price 
lcvel, sínot; you can lceep raising your jjríce as 
long as niore pcopie want your work than you 
can supplv, If rtobodv will pay the priee you 
arc askiug or if you cannot keep busy at your 
priccs, youd better coine down, It's just plain 
businessp 

I admit you are apt to run into a buver who 
will takc advantage of your voutli or your lack 
of wt>rk, but, if you are capablc, his verv use of 
vour work may boost vou clcar out tif his dass. 
There is no way to place a value on a piece of 
youi work. The chances are that you will get a 
fair deal from a rcputahlc client. If you do notf 
it won t he long hefore you will discover it. You 
will soon find out if you arc askíug too miich. 
Postcrs can go all the way up the ladder from 
fifty doilars to one thousand. Magazine illusEa- 
Hons range from ten or twenty to five hundred 
or morc a picturcv The purpose, the olicnt, the 
artistíc merit-all these infiuence the pcicc. 

Attend an art scrhool íf vou can, but carefully 
consídcr the instructors, If you can gct a man 
to teach you who is active in his field, w f ell ancl 
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good. Ask for the uames of some of hís former 
pnpils. If the school can sho’w a convineing list 
of professional men who wero former!y his stu- 
dents, Íine. If not, hunt up anothcr schooh 

Let me make a suggestion or two about the 
prcparation of an artist s samples, There is slight 
possibility o£ being accepted as a profcssional 
artist without a well-executed gi r oup of samples, 

I have urged throughout this book that you re- 
tain the bcst of your practioe work for samplcs, 
Do not limit yuiirsclf to my prohlems alone. If 
you want to do figiire work, prepare your sani- 
plcs for that purposc f Do not submit nudes, 
however, since there ís no possibiíity of their 
being used. The excellence of vour figiire draw ? ’ 
ing 7 howcvcr, should bc prcscnt in your oostume 
drawing, Submit one or two girl subjects, per- 
haps a iiian, or a man and a girb A child subjcct 
is alw r ays of value. Keep your subjects on tlie 
happy sidc for advcrtísing, and don t forgct 
glamour appeal. 

All of tlie forcgoing also holds truc for stoiy 
illustration, although magazines tire inlerested 
in cIiaracterizatíon } action, and drania as welh 
If you want to do postcrs, your approach must 
be dííferent, sínce here simplicitv ís of first im- 
portance. Do not rnix up vom prcscntatíon, by 
which I mean that you should noL submit a 
drawing obvious]y designed for a poster or ad- 
vertising illustration to a magazine edítor of 
fiction. Try to fit vour presentation to vour 
clíent's needs, Donh submit a great raft of draw T - 
ings. An art director can see from yonr first two 
or tliree samples what he can expect of you. He 
is a busy fellow 7 . He wtll keep Iookíng as long 
as vour subjects, ti catments, and mcdíums arc 
varicd ? if they are at all good, If he looks at 
tw T enty drawings, he ís just being políte, DonT 
impose on the man, 

A very good method of iiitroducíug vourself 
is to make up small packcts of photographic 
copíes of your samples. These may he mailed 


to many prospective clients, togcthor wíth your 
address and telephone mimber, Interested peo- 
ple will get in touch w r ith von. I followed this 
sdieme when J set up my ow r n studio after work- 
ing for sevcral vears ín various art organízations, 

J photographeci proofs of thc work I had done 
for or fhrough the organizations. Thc rcsnit 
proved well worth tlic expense. Manv nevv cus- 
lomcrs were brought to light. 

It ís advisable to start a librarv, There are 
many good books on art: anatomv, perspective, 
the work of thc old masters, and modeni art. 
Buy all you can afford. Read art niagazines, 
Many valuable suggestions will ocrnie to you this 
w ? av. 

Altlioiigli I have emphasizcd the figure, part 
of your tímc should be dcvoted to other subjects 
for drawing. Draw anÍTnals, still-lífe subjects, 
furnitnre, interíors, or whatever else is Iikely to 
be an accessory to thc figui'e. Ontdoor sketching 
and paintiiig is wonderful for training your eye 
to eolor and value as well as form. 

Paintiiig will hdp your drawing, and vice 
vcrsa, Thc two are so interrelated that they 
should not be thought of as distinct and scp- 
aratc. You can paint with a pencil and draw 
wíth a brush, 

For color pi acticc, use some of the color pho- 
tographv you find in the magazines to render in 
oil or w ater color, Pustel is a delightful medíum 
for practice, Thcrc are many kinds of color 
crayons and penciLs with w'hicli to experiment* 

It ís a constant diallenge of the profession 
that vou never know T w ? hat you will be called 
upon to do next. Tt mav be anvthing from a 
lemon pie to a Madonna. As long as it has light 
fallíng upon it, color, and form, il can be made 
intcTcsting, I recall an advcTtisíng campaign 
some years ago for so prosaic a subject as enam- 
eled kítchenware, But what the artist made of 
it was cxquisite. I recall the Heurv Maust water 
colors lliat advertised hams and foodstulls, They 
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DO IT YOUR WAY 


wcre as beautifullv cxecitted as any Rne English 
water color. 

Simple thiiigs such as a few garden vege- 

tables, a vase of cut flowers, an old bamu present 

all the problems iherc arc to master. Each of 

these may bc a vehiele for vour indivídual ex- 
' ■ 

prcssion. EacJi can be so beautifnl as to be 
worthy of a place iu a finc arts gallerv. Tíiat is 
the seopc of tliings to he sccn, feh, and set down, 
Clouds wcre there for Turtier; thev are herc for 
you and will bc herc for your great-grandson* 
The qualities of liglit on flesh are prcsent for 
you as they were for Velasquez, and you have 
as mucli right to express vourself as he had, and 
nuicli less superstition and prcjudice to combut» 
Yon can set up thc almost ídenticalpan of apples 
with which G ézannc gave a lasting mcssage lo 
the art world. 

You can look for ytmrself at thc haze of at- 
mosphere that cntranced Corot or the l>urst of 
latc-afternoou light that entlmillcd Tnnes, Art 
will nevcr die— it just awaits eyes to sce and 
hands and brain to iutcrpret. The paiiitable 
waves wiJI not ccase breahing \vith Frederick 
Wfiugh, nor will pictiucs be forgottcn with the 


contiuuhig rise of radio. You will also havc ma- 
terials never drcamed of, subjects that we canuot 
now imagíne. You will have new purposcs for 
art that have never bcfore exístcd. J believe the 
human body has l>een increasing in beautVj nl- 
thongh it ís bardlv discernible to us, Think of 
how standards change f for cxample, aud of a 
rnodern girl beside a ínixorn maid of Rubens" 
hme. Il w r oultl be a littlc hard to iniagme one of 
hi.H beauties walking dowii Main Strect in slaeks. 
I doubt whether liís favorite modcl tould get to 
the jiidgeíj stand ín one of onr innumerablc 
beasitv eontests. 

A.li the things have ]>ot been done in art that 
can and w r ill bc done, 1 don't thínk our bones 
and musclcs will diange much ánd that light 
wíll shiue diflcrently, sq all the good rules will 
still hold. T can onlv say that you mvist have tlie 
couragc of vour convictions, bclieving tliat your 
way is right for you and for your tirnc. Your 
individuahty will always be v r oiir prccious right 
and rnust bc trcasured. Take from the re.st of ns 
all that you can assimilatc, that cau ljecome a 
part of you, but ncver still tlic small voíce that 
whispcrs to y-ou, “I like it bettcr my way. 
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